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ARTICLES 


Soviet African Studies as a Weapon of Soviet Policy 


Georc A. VON STACKELBERG 


The importance of African studies for Soviet policy on the African conti- 
nent was stressed for the first time in 1958 at a session of the Bureau of the 
Department of Historical Sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
during a discussion of the work of the Institute of Orientology. Academician 
I. M. Maisky pointed out that the “dissolution of the colonial system [in Asia 


and Africa] is proceeding at such a rapid pace that Soviet Eastern studies must 
make great efforts not to lag behind life.”1 Since the session, Soviet African 
studies have become more and more a weapon of Soviet policy. The practical 
tasks of African studies and in fact of all Soviet Eastern studies were stressed by 
Director of the Institute of Orientology Gafurov in an article on the Institute’s 
work.* Writing of the “greatly increased importance of Africa in world economics 
and politics,” he noted that “the Institute of Orientology is striving to make 
works published by Soviet orientalists of importance for educational institutions 
and state organizations engaged in practical activity in the countries of the East.” 
The role played by African studies as a branch of Soviet Eastern studies was even 
more clearly formulated in an editorial in the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya. 
“It is a matter of honor for our orientalists,” the article insists, “to publish 
works, monographs, brochures, articles, and so on, which could aid the further 
creative analysis of problems of Soviet foreign policy as regards the Eastern 
countries.” The magazine emphasized that “African studies are of particular 
importance at present.”’4 

1 Voprosy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 187. 

2 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, Stalinabad, November 28, 1957. 


3 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1959), p. 20. 
* Tbid., p. 22. 











The Soviet leaders are even anxious to turn philological studies into a weapon 
of foreign policy in Asia and Africa. “Linguists,” the magazine insists, “must 
realize that their research, however abstract it may appear at first glance, must help 
cesolve the overall problem, must facilitate the struggle of the scholars of the 
Eastern countries against colonialism and its ideology.”> Another aim of studying 
the philology of the Eastern countries is, according to the magazine, “to further 
the growth in the authority of Soviet Eastern studies among the intelligentsia of 
the Afro-Asian countries.”*® The attempt by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR Mikoyan to define the task of Soviet orientalists must be seen 
in the light of these tasks. ““The duty of the orientalists,” Mikoyan stated in his speech 
of welcome at the Twenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow, 


is to represent objectively in their works the most important processes which have 
taken place in the past and are particularly taking place today in the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries, to further the creative working out of the main problems in the struggle of the 
peoples of the East for national and social freedom and to overcome economic back- 
wardness. It can be truly said that Eastern studies can only count on wide recognition 
and success when they serve the interests of the peoples of the East.? 


In the period 1957—59, the main centers of Soviet African studies were the 
Institute of Ethnography and the African Countries Section of the Institute of 
Orientology. As from the end of 1960, African studies are to be located in the 
Institute for African Studies formed from the African Countries Section of 
the Institute of Orientology, which is being converted into an independent in- 
stitute. In order to coordinate work in the field of African studies with political 
tasks, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR drew up for the period 1957—60 a 
research plan which was discussed in detail at a coordinating conference of So- 
viet researchers on Africa, held on February 26, 1957.8 However, the events of 
the last three years in Africa had not been provided for in the Soviet plans. The 
latter have accordingly been revised and new ones compiled as time has passed. The 
task of the present article is to discuss the new problems and the tasks set by the 
Soviet leaders. 

x 


The starting point of Soviet African studies is the statement that the old 
borders drawn by the colonizing powers in Africa and the new states formed 
within these borders run counter to the principle of demarcation on the basis of 
ethnic groups. In an article entitled “The Tasks of the Study of the Ethnic 
Composition of Africa in Connection with the Dissolution of the Colonial System,” 
I. I. Potekhin argues that “‘the colonial borders were drawn in Africa by the 
imperialist powers of Europe without reference to the settlement boundaries of 
the African peoples.” These borders divided peoples, tribes, and even villages, 
a fact which “has always prevented the peoples of the African colonies from 


5 Tbid., p. 23. 

§ Ibid. 

? Pravda, August 10, 1960. 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 8 (1958), pp. 14—21. 
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combining their efforts in the struggle against the imperialist oppressors.”® 
According to Potekhin, the abolition of the colonial system and the creation of 
independent bourgeois states is inadequate for normal national development. 
Soviet researchers regard a future national territorial demarcation as inevitable 
in Africa. Potekhin stresses that the new independent African states are created 
“within the borders established by the imperialists which do not coincide with 
the ethnic borders.” As a result, “new states formed are multi-national states.”’!” 
Other articles by Potekhin stress this point too; he points out that, on the political 
map of Africa in 1960, “the colonial boundaries, as a rule, do not coincide with 
the ethnic boundaries, as a result of which major ethnic groups and entire peoples 
have been split up while the population of most countries consists of various 
ethnic groups.”!? 

The thesis of the artificial nature of the colonial borders in Africa is found in 
the resolution of the Conference of African Peoples held in Accra on December 
5-13, 1958. Section III of the resolution, “Borders and Federations,” claims that 


the artificial barriers and borders created by the imperialists to divide up the African 
peoples are to the detriment of the Africans and must therefore be abolished or 
re-examined. Borders cutting across territories inhabited by a particular ethnic group 
ot dividing peoples of the same origin are unnatural and their preservation will 
not lead to peace and a stable situation.!* 


Commenting on the resolution, the magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya reported 
that Soviet researchers have already done much work on this subject. In order to 
establish where ethnic groups overlap artificial borders they have carried out 
special research on Kenya and Tanganyika, the Belgian Congo, South-West 
Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and South Africa. 
Work is also being done on Angola, Mozambique and Nigeria.** The magazine 
regards this work as the preparatory stage in the working out of the more complex 
problem of the formation of the African nations. 


The thesis of the artificial nature of the colonial borders in Africa is of great 
practical importance for the Soviets. The discrepancy between the present state 
and ethnographic borders enables the Soviet government to use the slogan of 
unification on an ethnic basis in order to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
African states. At present the main Soviet line is to encourage the former colonial 
states to unite into larger state formations. Given larger states with a central 
authority the Soviets calculate that pro-Communist elements may come to 
power, thus creating the conditions for a consolidation of Soviet influence in 
Africa. On the other hand, the formation of smaller states limits the activities of 
the pro-Soviet parties and trade-union organizations, enables the anti-Commu- 
nist elements to offer greater resistance, and hinders the process of Sovietization. 
When carrying out their nationality policy in the USSR the Communists applied 

® Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 4 (1957), p. 103. 

0 Tbid., p. 105. 

1 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 21. 


12 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), pp. 16—17. 
13 Tbid., p. 17. 





the principle of divide and rule in cases when they had to wear down the resistance 
of the population. In the conditions in Africa, where the Soviet government is 
exploiting in its own interests the slogan of a struggle against the colonizers, it 
is applying a new principle of unite and rule. According to Problemy vostokove- 
deniya, “the existence of a large number of political parties and disagreements. . . 
between them weaken the anti-colonial forces and hinder the formation of a single 
national front.” The magazine implies in fact here that the pro-Soviet forces 
are weakened. The Soviet standpoint in its defense of the combination of the 
former colonies into a single state formation with a centralized government is 
best expressed in the approach to the question of the amalgamation of the French 
and British Cameroons and the conversion of the Congo into a federal state. 
The magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya has published a series of articles on the 
first question.14 Although the articles admit that the Cameroons has never 
existed as a single state in the history of Africa and that the territories of both 
French and British Cameroons are inhabited by different tribes (the Bantu, East 
Bantoid, West Bantoid, Hausa, the peoples of Central Sudan, the Guinea groups, 
and so on), the author of the final article I. I. Potekhin nonetheless defends the 
need to combine the two regions. The arguments given are not very con- 
vincing. He admits that there has never been a single Cameroons state and that 
there are no ethnic or historical reasons for combining the two regions. But since 
there are no ethnic or historical reasons for maintaining the borders drawn after 
the division of the German colony between England and France, that is, the bor- 
der between East and West Cameroons (the former became an independent 
state on January 1, 1960), the author thus holds that the two regions should be 
amalgamated. He refers to the “will of the people” and to the fact that “the 
population of West Cameroons is not raising the question of the creation of an 
independent state.” 15 The main reason prompting the Soviet government to urge 
the amalgamation of the two regions, which was discussed at the Thirteenth 
United Nations Session in February and March 1959, must be sought elsewhere. 
At the session the Soviet Union and the other Communist states voted for the 
amalgamation. The Soviet government is banking on the extremist “Union of 
Cameroon Nationalities.” When power passed to the Akidjo government, it 
refused, in a statement published in Conakry, to recognize the present Came- 
roons government and has been engaging in terrorist activities ever since. 


The same desire to maintain a centralized government can be seen in the 
Soviet attitude to the Congo, the proposed secession of Katanga Province and 
the formation of a federal state in the Congo. The territory of the present Congo 
did not belong to one state. As the Large Soviet Encyclopedia admits, prior to the 
fifteenth century, the present Katanga Province was the independent state of 
Baluba, the Congo State was located to the north and south of the Lower River 
Congo and the State of Kasango between the rivers Lualaba and Luapula. The 
encyclopedia insists that “the independent development of the nationalities and 


14 Jbid., No. 5 (1959), pp. 46—70. 
15 Tbid., p. 63. 
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states in the basin of the River Congo was disrupted by the arrival of European 
colonizers in the fifteenth century.”?® Nonetheless, the Soviet press opposes the 
secession of the Province of Katanga and the conversion of the Congo into a 
federal state, thus continuing the role of the European colonizers. The Soviet 
government’s attitude toward the question of the autonomy of the individual 
Congo provinces is a good example of how the thesis of the artificial nature of 
the colonial borders in Africa is interpreted by the Soviets in accordance with 
the advantages to be gained from the establishment of a particular border. 


Soviet researchers pay much attention to the African working class and 
trade-union movement. They write that, in spite of its achievements the “working 
class in Africa has not yet become the political leader of the masses, struggling 
against colonialism.”!7 One reason is apparently the absence of independent 
working class parties in most African states. In such conditions, the “role of 
leader of the working class and its representative may be carried out by the trade 
unions, headed by leaders with the necessary theoretical training.” }* The elevation 
of the trade unions to head the working class explains Soviet interest in the devel- 
opment of the trade-union movement in Africa. The Soviets consider one of the 
main faults in the development of the African trade-union movement the influence 
of British trade unions. The latter introduced into the African trade-union move- 
ment “the shop principle of organization, the ideology and tactics of trade 
unionism” and also introduced the schism in the French trade-union movement 
into Africa.1® Soviet articles on Africa accordingly stress the role of the pro-Com- 
munist World Federation of Trade Unions, in particular the French General Con- 
federation of Labor. They also approve of the General Union of Workers of 
Africa and the initiative of its executive committee, headed by Sekou Touré, in 
the creation of an All-African Trade-Union Organization. The Soviets hope that 
it will separate the African trade-union movement from the West European and 
in any case weaken the influence of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Soviet interest in the African trade-union movement is explained by the thesis 
that the working class is the “leading force in the struggle against colonialism” in 
Africa and that the countries south of the Sahara have the possibility of a non- 
capitalist path of development.?° While the Soviet government conducts a tem- 
porary policy of peaceful coexistence with the national bourgeoisie in the coun- 
tries north of the Sahara, in the other African states it ignores the national bour- 
geoisie. The latter is economically weak and poorly organized and the Soviets 
accordingly do not concede it the right to head, even temporarily, the struggle 
for the independence of the colonies.?4 Support for the national bourgeoisie in the 


16 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1953, 
NXT, 337. 

17 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 19. 

18 bid. 

19 Jbid., p. 18. 

20 Jbid., No. 5 (1959), p. 104; No. 1 (1960), p. 20. 
*1 Bulletin, No. 7 (1960), pp. 3—10. 





African countries with a predominantly negro population would be tantamount 
to abandoning the possibility of a non-capitalistic development for these states, 
thus retarding the extension of Soviet influence in these regions. 


What do the Soviets mean by a non-capitalist path of development? This con- 
cept was clearly formulated by Lenin at the Second Comintern Congress. He 
rejected the assertion that “the capitalist stage of economic development is in- 
evitable for those backward peoples which are now being liberated,” arguing that 


if the victorious revolutionary proletariat carries out systematic propaganda among 
them and the Soviet government comes to their aid with all the means at its disposal, 
then it is incorrect to suppose that the capitalist stage of development is inevitable 
for the backward countries.” 


“With the aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries, the backward coun- 
tries,” Lenin further wrote, “may reach the Soviet system and via definite stages of 
development, Communism, by-passing the capitalist stage of development.”** 
Khrushchev referred to this thesis at the Twenty-First Party Congress, quoting by 
way of example some of the Soviet republics.24 The Soviet government still ad- 
heres to Lenin’s thesis in its present policy in Africa. 


The conference of representatives of Communist and workers parties, held in 
Moscow in November 1957, drew up the following points for the non-capitalist 
development of backward countries: (1) leadership of the working masses by the 
working class, the nucleus of which is the Marxist-Leninist Party; (2) the carrying 
out of the proletarian revolution in one form or another; (3) the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in one form or another; (4) the abolition of capi- 
talist ownership and the establishment of public ownership of the main means of 
production; (5) the gradual socialist transformation of agriculture.?5 The Soviets 
are thus relying on a working class headed by pro-Communist trade unions and 
aiding the extreme left-wing parties to come to power (the Democratic Party of 
Sekou Touré in Guinea, the Union of Cameroon Nationalities, and so on). ““The 
recognition of the need to carry out a proletarian revolution in one way or an- 
other,” that is, peacefully by elections or by a revolution, force and terror is 
explained by I. I. Potekhin in his article “The Dissolution of the Colonial System 
in Africa” as a “justification not only of force in reply to force, but also the recogni- 
tion of the right of the African peoples to the initiative in the use of force.”** 
This new Soviet thesis explains the standpoint of the Soviet government and 


22 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, p. 117; Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 2 
(1960), p. 25. 

23 Ibid. 

24 N.S. Khrushchev, O kontrolnykh tsifrakh razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR na 1959-65 god) 
(The Control Figures for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1959—65), Moscow, 
1959, p. 127. 

25 Dokumenty soveshchanii predstavitelei k isticheskikh i rabochikh partii, sostoyavshikhsya v Mosk: 
v noyabre 1957 goda (Documents of the Conferences of Representatives of the Communist and Workers 
Parties held in Moscow in November 1957), Moscow, 1957, p. 14. 

26 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 22. 
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press toward the events in the Congo and their attempts to justify the acts of vio- 
lence carried out by Congolese against Europeans. Communist China also recog- 
nizes the possibility of the non-capitalist path of development for the underde- 
veloped countries. Whereas Soviet propaganda is based on the experience gained 
with peoples in the USSR, the Chinese propagate in Africa the experience gained 
by the transition of some nationalities in the Chinese People’s Republic from 
a feudal slave-owning and even primeval communal society straight to a so- 
cialist society, by-passing the intermediate stages in social development.?? 


Marxist-Leninist theoreticians admit to the possibility of a non-capitalist path 
of development not only for those living in a feudal society, but also for those 
peoples in a patriarchal society or on the way to the formation of a class society. As 
an example of such a transition from a patriarchal society to socialism under the 
leadership of the Soviet Communist Party, Soviet writers quote the experience of 
the non-capitalist development of the Evenki, Nentses, Luarovedlans, Nymy- 
lons, Evens, and other peoples in the Soviet North. Communist parties are to 
concentrate on the abolition of capitalist relations and institutions during the 
transition from a capitalist society to a socialist society of the Soviet type, and 
during the development along non-capitalist lines of peoples in a patriarchal or feu- 
dal society, Communist parties are to root out the patriarchal and feudal relations. 
According to Soviet researchers, in the African countryside “patriarchal-feudal 
relations predominate with the characteristic relics ... of the tribal organiza- 
tions.”?8 The Communists regard the feudal and semi-feudal classes in the African 
countryside and the tribal chiefs as the main obstacle in the non-capitalist path 
of development marked out for various African peoples. “The feudal nobility 
and a particular number of tribal chiefs,” they note, “do not participate in the 
national-liberation movement.” “The semi-feudal tribal heads defend the com- 
munal use of land which is the economic basis of their influence on the peasantry.” 
Potekhin accuses the feudal lords and semi-feudal elements in Africa of “opposing 
the introduction of direct, democratic elections for the colonial legislative organs 
in place of indirect, gradual elections ensuring the preservation of their politi- 
cal influence.” Soviet researchers attach great importance to the study of Afri- 
can traditional institutions and the features of feudal-patriarchal relations when 
evaluating the difficulties caused by feudal-patriarchal elements in the transi- 
tion to a non-capitalist path of development. 

They admit that West European and United States researchers have done an 
enormous amount of work on the study of the traditional African institutions. 
At the same time they accuse them of subordinating research work to the reac- 
tionary task of preserving such institutions.2® According to Sovetskaya etnografiya, 
Soviet researchers “‘are guided by the great idea of the struggle for the abolition of 
colonialism, ...and have been able to give a correct evaluation of the place and 
role of traditional institutions in the life of the African peoples.*® The conference 


2? Ibid., No. 2 (1960), p. 27; Voprosy istorii, No. 11 (1959), p. 71. 
28 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 

29 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), pp. 13—14. 

30 Jbid., p. 14. 








of the Peoples of Africa, held in Accra in December 1958, discussed the question 
of the role of such traditional institutions and voted to condemn those traditional, 
political, economic, and social institutions which were clearly reactionary in 
nature. Soviet researchers are accordingly urged to “aid the progressive forces by... 
analyzing the problem of traditional institutions, their place and role in the present- 
day life of the African peoples.”*! Works published by the Soviets on this ques- 
tion include a monograph The Peoples of Africa®* and articles in the magazine 
Sovetskaya etnografiya.** An example from the monograph will give an idea of the 
Soviet approach. It was quoted by the magazine as an example of a “correct 
Marxist evaluation of traditional African institutions” : 


Adherence to one’s tribe fostered by the centuries, the feeling of a blood rela- 
tionship with other tribal members, tribal solidarity, although still active, have lost 
their force. The colonial powers exploit these ideological relics of the tribal society 
in order to strengthen and conserve the [closed societies] of the different tribes. 
This [situation] facilitates the crushing of tribal opposition, helps to incite, when 
necessary, one tribe against another, hinders the creation of a single anti-imperialist 
popular front.** 


Much attention is given over to the study of feudalism in the African coun- 
tries south of the Sahara. While Western and African scholars deny that feudalism 
exists in these countries, the Soviets regard the heads of tribes as feudal or semi- 
feudal elements, which “use the feudal forms of exploitation of [their] fellowmen, 
covering them with the ramshackle remnants of a patriarchal-tribal society.” *> The 
fact that they allegedly “hinder the consolidation of the independence and demo- 
cratization of social life” explains Soviet interest in this question. 


Many of the phenomena found in Africa, such as the formation and character 
of the national bourgeoisie, the patriarchal-tribal society, and other traditional 
institutions, are studied with a view to the difficulties to be met with in the for- 
mation of a single national front, one of the tried and tested methods for the 
Communists’ accession to power in the next stages of development of this move- 
ment. The Soviets are accordingly working on the problem of religion in Africa. 
They argue that the Christian religion has been imposed on the African peoples 
by the European colonizers, that it sows seeds of dissension because the various 
Christian missions compete with each other in order to win over most converts 
and that each educates the African youth in the spirit of its own canons. The 


31 Jbid., p. 13. 

32 Narody Afriki : Seriya ““Narody mira” (The Peoples of Africa: Series ““The Peoples of the World”), 
Moscow, 1954. 

33 _Afrikansky etnografichesky sbornik, I. Trudy Instituta etnografii AN SSSR. Novaya Seriya Tom XX X\" 
(African Ethnographic Symposium, I. Works of the Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. New Series Volume XX XV) Moscow, 1956; Jbid., II. Novaya Seriya Tom XLII! 
(II. New Series Volume XLIII), Moscow, 1958; I. 1. Potekhin, Formirovanie natsionalnoi obshchnosti 
jyuzhno-afrikanskikh bantu. Trudy Instituta etnografii AN SSSR. Novaya Seriya Tom X XIX (The Formation 
of the National Community of the South African Bantu. Works of the Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. New Series Volume X XIX), Moscow, 1955. 

34 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), p. 14; Narody Afriki : Seriya “‘Narody mira,” op. cit., p. 445. 

35 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), pp. 14—15. 
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missions are accused of “participating in political life, aiding the more right-wing 
parties, or furthering the creation of new parties.”** The role of the Christian 
missions in Africa has been examined in detail in an article by B. I. Sharevskaya, 
published in the symposium Problems of the History of Religion and Atheism.*" The 
writer concentrates on the missionaries’ fulfillment of the “social order of the 
colonizers” and the role of the Christian religion in the overall system of colonial 
enslavement.*® Soviet researchers are presently interested in the problem of reli- 
gious separatism as the main obstacle in the creation of a single national front. 
This question was discussed by the Accra Conference in 1958, along with that of 
tribalism. In view of the importance of religious separatism for Africa, the Soviets 
are also studying local African beliefs and cults, the history of the spread of the 
Christian and Moslem religions in Africa and the activities of the European and 
religious missions. The following tasks have been set: (1) the exposure of the 
negative aspects of religious separatism in the unification of the African peoples; 
(2) the unmasking of the role of the European missionaries in the service of the 
colonizers and the ‘extent to which their work in the field of education and 
health is subordinated to the task of “consolidating the rule of those 
imperialist powers which send them to Africa and from which they receive sub- 
sidies and directives.”® 


Soviet research and propaganda in Africa have not yet raised the problem of 
anti-religious propaganda and have not yet decided which steps are to be taken 
to uproot religious separatism. Nonetheless some assertions made by Sharev- 
skaya in her article give an idea of the future tasks of Soviet policy in Africa 
toward religion in those regions which may come under Soviet influence. “The 
masses are beginning to realize,” Sharevskaya writes on the position of religion in 
\frica, “‘that even the old cults, the official Christian churches, and the new sects, 
by varying paths and differing forms, but essentially to an equal degree, support 
the rule of the imperialistic colonial system and the class yoke furthering the 
preservation of racial discrimination.”*° The writer concludes that the class and 
national struggle, the growth in class and national self-consciousness, and the 
struggle for liberation are replacing religious aspirations in the African’s out- 
look.*! In other words, the Marxist outlook is going to replace the old beliefs in 
the long run, thus doing away with religious separatism. 


One problem in which the Soviets are particularly interested in Africa is the 
extent to which relics of colonialism are preserved in the political, economic, and 
ideological fields. An example in the political field is that some former British 
colonies have become dominions, various African states have entered the French 
community, and the old state apparatus adjusted to the needs of colonial adminis- 


36 Jbid., p. 15. 

37 Voprosy istorii religii i ateizma (Problems of the History of Religion and Atheism), Moscow, 1950, 
pp. 107—36. 

38 Jbid., p. 109. 

39 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), p. 16. 

4° Voprosy istorii religii i ateizma, op. cit., p. 133. 

41 JTbid., p. 134. 





tration has been preserved. Maintaining that political independence does not 
automatically entail the abolition of economic dependence, Soviet researchers 
advance the thesis of new forms of colonial policy in Africa, allegedly carried out 
by the West European states and primarily the United States. An example of the 
practical application of this thesis is an article on the economic ties of the African 
states with the West by Director of the Institute of Orientology B. G. Gafuroy, 
“The Colonial Policy of the United States in the Afro-Asian Countries,” published 
in Problemy vostokovedeniya. The United States is accused of striving to “establish 
its authority over the multi-million population of the Afro-Asian countries, of 
preventing the underdeveloped countries from obtaining economic independence, 
of hindering or paralyzing their ties with the socialist world.“*? Speaking of the 
new forms of Western colonialism, the same magazine notes that “the existence 
of a world system of socialist countries always ready to grant all-round altruistic 
aid facilitates to a considerable degree the possibility of the young African states 
obtaining economic independence.” 4% 


That such an assertion is false is shown in an article published by the Com- 
munists themselves, Otto Hofmann’s “East German Foreign Trade,” published 
in the symposium Zehn Jahre Volkswirtschaft der Deutschen Demokratischen Repu- 
blik: “The Foreign Trade Policy of Partisanship for the Cause of Peace and 
Proletarian Internationalism.” The aims of East German economic policy toward 
the underdeveloped countries were defined as follows: 


By concentrating on the underdeveloped countries East Germany furthers the 
change in the balance of forces in the world. East Germany’s foreign trade helps 
weaken the shrinking power of imperialism. Our successes in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
and Guinea show how important this economic support for the anti-imperialist 
national states is.*4 


Such a statement can be applied to Soviet economic policy in Africa, although 
the Soviets continue to insist that their aid is dictated by purely altruistic motives. 
Yet they have sent airplanes to the Congo to fan a war between the forces of 
Lumumba and the secessional provinces. 


A further aim of Soviet African studies is to supply pro-Soviet African leaders 
with propaganda materials and to divert anti-colonial and anti-American propa- 
ganda along lines acceptable to the Soviets. A good example is the complaint by 
Belgian Prime Minister Eyskens of July 20 about a statement by the Congolese 
Minister of Information that 15 million Congolese had perished during the period 
of colonialism.4® The main version of this false accusation came not from the 
minister, but from Soviet sources which he used. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
writes in an article on the Belgian Congo that “during the period of the rule of the 
Belgian imperialists the main population of the Belgian Congo decreased by 

42 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1959), p. 26. 

43 Jbid., pp. 27-28. 

44 Quoted from Axfenpolitik, Stuttgart, No. 3 (1960), p. 183. 

45 Le Figaro, Paris, June 22, 1960. 
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almost half.”4* The magazine Sovremenny Vostok, published by the Institute of 
Orientology, repeated this accusation. The issue was approved for publication 
on June 4, 1960, ready on June 26, and the Congolese minister spoke in July. 


The standpoint of Soviet specialists on Africa was reflected in speeches by 
participants at the Accra conference in 1958 and at Conakry in 1960. At the 
['wenty-First Party Congress, the point was made that 


the imperialist states are making despairing efforts to prevent the complete abolition 
of the colonial system,...are striving with all their strength to maintain the 
remnants of their colonial empires, hindering the implementation of the right of 
peoples to self-determination, unleashing colonial wars, crushing the legal striving 
of peoples for independence. American imperialism is playing a very unfavorable 
role here.*? 


An article by V. V. Bogoslovsky sets out to disprove the four main points of 
United States researchers and politicians on Africa: (1) the interdependence of 
\frica and the West; (2) United States support for the national liberation move- 
ment; (3) aid granted by the United States to the Africans in the solution of the 
racial problem; (4) the threat of Communism to Africa.4* The first thesis is 
countered with the assertion that mutual relations between Africa and the West 
“are based not on equality, but on the subordination and exploitation of the 
African peoples by those monopolistic groups engaged in obtaining and exporting 
\frican raw materials.”*® Bogoslovsky notes that the thesis of interdependence is 
aimed against the state sovereignty of the African peoples.5° The alternative is 
ostensibly the “establishment and consolidation of equal relations between the 
liberal countries of Africa and the states of the socialist camp.” The writer stresses 
that the final victory of the national liberation movement in Africa will only open 
up broad prospectives for the peoples of Africa if their dependence on the West 
comes to an end.5! 


Denying that the United States supports the African national liberation move- 
ments, Soviet specialists accuse the United States of propagating the “Liberian 
path of development” and argue that its aim is “the conversion of the African 
continent into an additional source of raw material and the formation of a state of 
the Liberian type, formally independent, but in fact under Washington’s con- 
trol.”5? The Soviets reject United States aid to the African states with a reference 
to Lenin that “the imperialist powers, under the guise of creating politically inde- 
pendent states, create states completely dependent on them in the economic, finan- 


46 BSE, op. cit., 1948, XXII, 334. 

47 Vneocherednoi X XI sezd Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza: Stenografichesky otchet (The 
Extraordinary XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1959, 
vol. I, p. 399. 

48 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 6 (1959), p. 153. 

49 Tbid., p. 155. 

50 Tbid. 

51 Jbid., p. 157. 

52 Ibid. 





cial, and military respect.”5* The third point is denied on the grounds that the 
solution of the racial problem in Africa and the United States contradicts the very 
nature of American imperialism. The Soviet Union asserts that the United States 
regards racialism as one of the main weapons in the implementation of an expan- 
sionist policy and along with the West European powers “bears full responsibility 
for the spread of racialism on the African continent.” The Soviets argue as 
a counter that racialism can only be removed in Africa by the solution of the most 
important social problems, that is, by a change in the structure of African society 
along the Jines adopted by the Communist-bloc states. 

The Soviets do their utmost to counter the thesis of the danger of Communism 
for the African states. The usual answer is that “anti-Communism is one of the 
ideological slogans justifying the expansionist policy of the United States in 
Africa.” This thesis is found in Khrushchev’s report at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress when he pointed out that the slogan anti-Communism is used time and 
again as a smoke screen covering the claims of a particular state to world domi- 
nation. The Soviet press never tires of pointing out that the slogan of anti- 
Communism is intended to hinder the formation of a united front and to split the 
movement for freedom. 


In accordance with the African studies plan for the period 1957—60, the Insti- 
tute of Orientology published in 1958 a symposium Africa South of the Sahara, has 
prepared for publication a symposium Racial Discrimination, while other works 
are to appear shortly.54 In 1960, the Institute of Ethnography published volume 
III of the African Ethnographical Symposium, edited by D. A. Olderogge, dictiona- 


ries of Swahili and Hausa, the work Arab Sources on the History and Ethnography 
of Africa South of the Sahara: XII-XV Centuries and ethnographical charts 
entitled The Peoples of Africa.®® The future publications and work plan of the 
new Institute for African Studies will without doubt reflect the new tasks set by 
the Soviet leaders in accordance with their policy in Africa. 


53 V_ I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, XX XI, 127—28. 
54 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), pp. 221 ff. 
55 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1960), pp. 165—66. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


Molotov’s Transfer to Vienna 


On August 23, 1960, the United Press reported from Vienna that Vyacheslav 
Molotov had been appointed Soviet representative to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. In this capacity he replaces L. Zamyatin, while the other Soviet 
representative—Prof. Yemelyanov, who is an atomic energy specialist—will 
continue at his post and work alongside Molotov. On September 5, Molotov 
arrived in Vienna with his wife. 

Before his transfer to Vienna, Molotov had, since July 1957, been in virtual 
exile in Ulan-Bator, where he had been the nominal Soviet Ambassador to 
Mongolia, though under the supervision of the virtual ambassador Pisarev. His 
transfer to Vienna has now raised a number of comments in the Western press, 
which point out the discrepancy between his new post, in which he replaces a 
Soviet Foreign Ministry official of third-rate importance, and his own personal 
standing as a member of the Politburo during Lenin’s lifetime (i. e., from 1921 on) 
and an extremely prominent figure in the Soviet state machine as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and the National Economic Council and former Foreign 
Minister of many years’ standing who created a tradition of Soviet diplomacy. 
Commentators in responsible Western newspapers did not surrender to the 
temptation to link Molotov’s removal from Mongolia—a buffer zone between the 
USSR and China—with the increasing tension in Sino-Soviet relations. The 
authoritative German weekly Christ und Welt observed: “It is improbable that 
a man trained in the school of Stalin should share the adventurist tendencies of the 
Chinese.?” The Swiss commentator on Soviet affairs Dr. Ernest Kux attaches 
little credence to the supposition that Khrushchev’s old adversary was removed 
from Mongolia because of the deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations, since he 
finds no evidence that Molotov was really conspiring with Peking against 
\hrushchev.? 

At the same time, commentators point out the conservative nature of Molotov’s 
political views, which bring this dogmatist close to the Chinese orthodox Com- 
munists. Christ und Welt considers it likely that Molotov’s views coincide with 
those of Mao Tse-tung and that Khrushchev’s policy of semi-concessions and 
subtle tactics can only lead to a weakening of Communism in Russia and the 
world in general. Many commentators see in the 70-year-old Molotov’s appoint- 
ment to Vienna a mere continuation of his exile in high places; only a few wonder 
whether the International Atomic Energy Agency will not prove to be the “back 
door” through which the veteran Stalinist, rehabilitated thanks to what many Party 
men regard as Khrushchev’s blunders, will reappear on the Soviet political arena. 


“| Christ und Welt, Stattgart, September 1, 1960. 
2 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, August 28, 1960. 





Anyone examining these comments must admit the truth of the observation 
that Molotov’s new post hardly fits his political stature. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that this new post may serve as a ladder to key positions has to be 
rejected for two reasons. 


In the first place, the road to power in the USSR has always lain, not via 
international commissions, the foreign ministry or even the governmental 
machine, but via the leading organs of the Party, and in the Party Molotov is 
now no more than an ordinary member. The key to power was in or almost in 
his hands only for one brief moment, when, at the end of June 1957, it had been 
resolved by a secret decision (never put into effect) of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee to remove Khrushchev from the post of First Secretary and 
to replace him by Molotov. When Molotov and his associates—Kaganovich, 
Malenkov and Shepilov—allowed the struggle for power to be transferred to the 
plenum of the Central Committee, where Khrushchev had a definite majority, 
they gave Khrushchev the opportunity to seize the key to power from their hands. 
A person who has no place in the Central Committee secretariat or presidium 
and not even in the Central Committee itself can secure power in the USSR only 
by way of a military coup or popular uprising—all the more so now that Khrush- 
chev has deliberately abolished the system of centralized ministerial control and 
so further limited the possibilities of seizing power by way of the state machine. 


In the second place, despite Molotov’s undoubted prestige among still in- 
fluential circles of older officials and also in a certain section of the younger 
apparatchiki, there are obstacles of a social or psychological nature. Molotov’s 
name in the USSR is firmly linked with recollections of the Stalin era, which 
stands for ruthless suppression of all moral strivings, not only among the masses 
but also in the upper class of Party members and the technical intelligentsia, 
complete absence of the rule of law and of personal security, universal fear of 
terrorism and arbitrary rule, difficult living conditions and acute shortage 
of consumer goods. This Stalinist regime is still alive in the memories not 
only of the older generation but also of young people. Things have changed 
in the seven and a half years since Stalin’s death: events have taken place that 
cannot be recalled, in spite of the early end put to the “thaw” by Stalin’s successors, 
the bloody suppression of the uprisings in Hungary and the recent adoption of an 
aggressive foreign policy. The nature of these changes and the impossibility of 
a return to Stalinism are best illustrated by the following four points. 


1. The sharp edge of the Communist regime was considerably dulled when, 
during the struggle for power among the “collective leadership,” the upper 
ranks of the MVD—KGB, were dispersed out of a sheer need for self-protection. 
The fate of nine prominent persons in this field—one marshal (Beria), one army 
general (Merkulov) and seven colonel generals in the MVD—KGB who in 1953 
headed the country’s policy forces—is extremely indicative. Of these nine persons, 
only two are now alive—Generals Kruglov and Serov—and of these only the latter 
is still active, though not in the police but in army intelligence. Of the other 
seven, one (General Chernyshev) died a natural death and the others were shot. 
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The reduction in the personnel of the MVD and KGB, as part of the general 
reduction in the country’s armed forces, is also of importance. These disruptions 
in personnel make it virtually impossible for the present Soviet leaders to return 
to the terrorism of Stalin’s day. 


2. The considerable reduction in the number of persons in prison. Although 
the “liberalization” of the regime has proved to be limited and “class justice” 
has been retained in the form of sentences to deportation or banishment pronoun- 
ced by house, street or village committees of ordinary citizens, the fact remains 
that the number of prisoners in the post-Stalin period has been reduced to at 
least one third or one quarter of what it was. Moreover, the authorities are today 
not in a position to impose court sentences on a mass scale, and are obliged to 
substitute economic and psychological pressure upon the population at large. 


3. The rise in the general standard of living and the consolidated position 
of the new bourgeoisie, which is anxious to legalize its political and material 
privileges, also help make it impossible for the government to keep the masses, 
anxious for a place in the sun, in their former state of unlimited exploitation 
and enslavement. 


4. The Party’s methods of asserting itself have changed, and these new 
practices have become established and familiar to the whole population. The old 
centralism of Stalin’s day, the isolation of power within the walls of the Kremlin, 
the method of governing along the lines, not of state absolutism, but rather of 
oriental despotism, have given way to Khrushchev’s technique of playing the 
touring diplomat in foreign policy and of making liberal use of the public rostrum 
at home. Today, Khrushchev and his colleagues are constantly engaged in addres- 
sing large meetings in all parts of the country on all kinds of questions, both 
important and unimportant. During the last seven years, the number of such 
speeches delivered by Khrushchev alone amounts to over four hundred, of which 
three quarters were in the years following 1955. This is equivalent to one speech 
a week. The transformation of the virtual head of state from a murderous satrap 
such as Stalin was into a commercial traveler of Communism who is obliged to 
offer bribes in order to win popularity in all strata of the population leaves Molo- 
tov neither the psychological nor the physical possibility of reverting to the old 
Stalinist routine. 
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In view of these considerations, Molotov’s appointment to Vienna must be 
regarded not as the beginning of a return to favor, but as an act of ostracism— 
a veiled but nevertheless forcible removal from Soviet territory reminiscent 
of the removal of Trotsky. The question now arises: why, if Molotov’s outdated 
views do not make him a dangerous rival for Khrushchev and the others, did 
Khrushchev have to recall him from exile in Ulan-Bator and deport him beyond 
the borders of the Communist bloc? If it had been dangerous to let him live in the 
buffer zone between the USSR and China, he might have been allowed to settle 
in Moscow, as Bulganin and Kaganovich were, on a well-deserved Communist 
pension. 











The reply to this question is best divided into two: why was Molotov removed 
from Ulan-Bator, and why was he sent abroad. One may agree with the commen- 
tators who point out the lack of evidence of any conspiracy on Molotov’s part 
with the Chinese Communists; but for the Communist leaders, whether of the 
conservative or the revisionist school, this fact, if it is a fact, is by itself quite 
inadequate to satisfy them. For them, the mere possibility of indulging in such a 
conspiracy is also important. Almost all the purges and political trials under 
Lenin, Stalin and their successors have been precautionary measures designed to 
remove potential enemies or rivals, and very seldom involved the removal of 
actual, real enemies. Molotov’s spiritual kinship with the Chinese dogmatists, 
therefore, was quite sufficient to make his removal form the Chinese frontier 
necessary. The attempts made some time ago to appoint him as Soviet ambassador 
to the Netherlands and then to Greece coincided with a deterioration in Sino- 
Soviet relations. Thus, his present transfer was occasioned by this rigorous 
Communist law of anticipating dangers; it is indicative of the present deterioration 
in Sino-Soviet relations, and would have pointed to such a deterioration even if it 
had not become evident through the increasing amount of bickering between the 
USSR and China. 

So much for Molotov’s removal from Mongolia. The second part of the 
question is connected with the internal difficulties that are now being experienced 
by the Soviet leadership. Even though Molotov’s outlook has not changed with 
the times, his continued residence in Moscow or anywhere in the USSR is evi- 
dently regarded as being, if not dangerous, at least undesirable at the present 
stage. If we bear in mind the contrast between Molotov and the adventurist, 
revisionist nature of Khrushchev’s policy, which is arousing undisguised opposi- 
tion from Communist China; the increasingly diluted enthusiasm, not only of 
the masses but also of the Party, for questions of ideology; the contrast between 
Molotov and the petty figures that today occupy the Soviet Olympus; finally, 
the anomaly of a country possessed of a skilled intelligentsia over ten million 
strong and ruled by such a crude and unpolished figure (though not without 
native wit) as Khrushchev ;—if one bears these things in mind, then the reluctance 
of the Soviet leaders to keep this Communist of the old school in their immediate 
vicinity becomes understandable. It is significant that the Soviet press has so far 
not had a word to say about Molotov’s recent transfer. 

Although Molotov’s residence abroad constitutes no threat to the state 
security of the USSR since his loyalty to Communism is unquestioned, neverthe- 
less, the fact that the above considerations can move the Soviet leaders to send 
him away to live in the non-Communist world is a clear indication of the instability 
and dynamism of the internal situation in the USSR. N. Galay 





The Economy 


New Tasks for the Soviet Rubber Industry 


In accordance with the decisions of the May 1958 Central Committee plenum, 
output of synthetic rubber is to increase by 240 % over the 1958 figure by the end 
of 1965. The control figures for the development of the Soviet economy in 
1959-65 accordingly paid special attention to the development of the chemical 
industry, in particular the synthetic rubber industry. New rubber and tire- 
manufacturing plants are to be built and existing ones extended. Capital invest- 
ments in this branch of industry are to rise in comparison with the 1958 figure. 
New and better-quality types of rubber are also to be manufactured and steps 
are to be taken to modernize and improve the quality of all types of industrial 
rubber.? 

The first Soviet attempts to manufacture synthetic rubber go back to 1926, 
when the All-Union Economic Council held an international competition. Soviet 
chemist S. V. Lebedev obtained synthetic rubber by using ethyl alcohol. The 
Soviet government then set up an experimental plant which produced its first 
synthetic rubber in 1931. In the spring of 1931, work began on the construction 
of the Yaroslavl, Voronezh, and Efremov plants. On July 7, 1932 the first 
synthetic rubber was obtained at the Yaroslav] Plant. In September 1932 and July 

1933, the Voronezh and Efremov plants respectively began operating. In the 
period 1937-42, the Lebedev method of obtaining synthetic rubber with ethyl 
alcohol began to be used abroad. Ethyl alcohol was until recently obtained mainly 
from potatoes, grain, molasses and other foodstuffs. In his report at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress Khrushchev stated that in 1955 some 2,000,000 tons of 
grain, 700,000 tons of sugar beets, and 1,200,000 tons of potatoes had been used 
to obtain ethyl alcohol. The United States synthetic rubber industry, which was 
formed ten years after the Soviet, produced in 1955 about 900,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. It was no longer using foodstuffs as its raw material to obtain 
rubber. In 1930, only one percent of all chemical industry output came from 
natural and oil-field gases in the United States. In 1954, the figure was 25%. 
In recent years about 80°% of the raw material needed for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, 80% for synthetic detergents, 50% for artificial fertilizers, and 
75% of all ethyl alcohol has been obtained from natural and oil-field gases in 
the United States. Using gas as its chemical raw material the United States 
produced in 1956 some 1,100,000 tons of synthetic rubber, 1,300,000 tons of 
synthetic detergents, and 1,800,000 tons of plastics and synthetic resins. The 
Soviet industry has been lagging well behind. Not until 1959 did Soviet plants 
switch to using synthetic ethyl alcohol which is obtained from ethylene. The 
latter is in turn obtained from petroleum gases.* Experiments on combining 


“1 Khimicheskaya promysblennost, No. 3 (1959), pp. 1-2. 


2 Na stroitelsive gazoprovodov, January 1, 1958. 
3 Y.G. Mamedliev, Neftekbimicheskaya promyshlennost SSSR v 1959-65 gg. (The Petroleum and 


Chemical Industries in the USSR in 1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 19. 
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water with ethylene to produce ethyl alcohol were completed in 1936 in Baku.‘ 
However, work on the manufacture of ethyl alcohol from petroleum gases was 
held up by World War II. New plants have been built since the war. In 1959, 
output of synthetic ethyl alcohol was already several hundred thousand tons.° 


At present there are the following fourteen plants manufacturing synthetic 
rubber in the Soviet Union :® 


Location Date of Operation 
Erevan, Armenian SSR Not Known 
Efremov, RSFSR July 1933 
Karaganda, Kazakh SSR 
Kazan, Tatar ASSR 
Krasnoyarsk, RSFSR 
Kuibyshev, RSFSR 
Omsk, RSFSR 
Stavropol, RSFSR Fourth Quarter 1960 
Sterlitamak, RSFSR Second Quarter 1960 
Sumgait, Azerbaidzhan SSR .... 1957 (First Section) 
1959 (Second Section) 
Tambov, RSFSR Not Known 
Temir-Tau, Kazakh SSR Under Construction in 1959 
Voronezh, RSFSR September 1932 (First Section) 
1958 (Second Section) 
Yaroslavl, RSFSR July 1932 


Besides producing much synthetic rubber the Soviet Union is also a major 
importer of natural rubber. In 1958, 259,000 tons of natural rubber were used in 


the manufacture of automobile tires alone. Rubber imported cost 720,000,000 
rubles. The raw rubber is imported mainly from South East Asia in the form 
of latex. Used rubber is re-processed mainly at the Leningrad, Yaroslavl, Chkalov, 
Chekhov, and Bobruisk plants. Great use is made of re-processed rubber mainly 
because of the high price of natural rubber. The price of raw rubber is 10 rubles 
per kilogram, whereas in 1959 one kilogram of re-processed rubber costs 2.70) 
rubles. In the USSR re-processed rubber accounts for as much as 30 % of the rubber 
used in the manufacture of tires used on agricultural machinery.’ Outside the 
USSR even greater use is made of re-processed rubber. In 1958, in the USSR, 
re-processed rubber accounted for 2% of the rubber used in retreading passenger 
car tires, 1.5% for truck tires, and 10% in inner tubes. Soviet experts have put 
the figure at 7 %, for the amount of re-processed rubber used in the manufacture 
of automobile tires. Some 65°%—70% of all types of rubber used in the Soviet 
Union is accounted for by automobile transport. During the Seven-Year Plan 


* Tbid., p. 20. 

5 Ibid. 

6 P.M. Lukyanov, Kratkaya istoriya khimicheskoi promyshlennosti SSSR (A Short History of the 
Chemical Industry in the USSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 437; Geografichesky atlas SSSR (A Geographical 
Atlas of the USSR), Moscow, 1951, p. 16; Pravda, October 13, 1958; Radio Moscow, April 1, 1959. 

? Kauchuk i rezina, No. 1 (1959), p. 57. 
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the quality of tires is to be improved and they are to have a longer life. New, 
smaller types of tires are being designed for automobiles intended for export such 
as the Volga, ZIL-111, and Chaika. By the end of the plan period the Soviets are 
also to be manufacturing tubeless tires.® 

The Soviet aircraft industry is making demands on the tire-manufacturing 
industry. Tires are needed which can withstand taking-off and landing speeds of 
up to 400 kilometers per hour.® The Seven-Year Plan envisages that railroad 
transport will be re-equipped. Passenger trains running at 130 kilometers per 
hour will need reliable braking systems employing rubber-asbestos braking 
shoes. Express trains are to be fitted out with pneumatic tires, which are already 
being used in France. In the agricultural field tractors with pneumatic tires 
rather than steel wheels are required. Fuel consumption will thus be reduced 
and the life of tractors increased. The Seven-Year Plan envisages the laying of 
26,000 kilometers of gas pipelines which have to be protected from possible cor- 
rosion. The isolating material will be manufactured from re-processed rubber 
and bitumen. Much use is also to be made of synthetic rubber in living accom- 
modation construction and in the footwear industry.?° 

In 1945, the Soviet rubber industry produced six different types of synthetic 
rubber. In 1956 the figure was 23, and in 1960 it will be 39. In 1945, the USSR 
manufactured two types of synthetic latex; in 1960 the figure is to be 16, four 
more than in 1956.11 The automobile industry is now manufacturing truck tires 
made completely of synthetic rubber which in quality are as good as tires with 
45% natural rubber. Since 1956, the Voronezh Plant has been manufacturing 
butyric rubber which is used for the retreading of tires. Cost is 20% less than 
ordinary types of rubber, and the life of a tire is also one fifth longer than normal.” 
About 70% of all natural, synthetic and re-processed rubber goes to the tire 
industry, which presently consists of ten tire-manufacturing plants. Eight are 
operating and two are under construction and are due to begin operating in 
1960. They are the Baku which manufactures tires for the Volga and GAZ-51 
automobiles; Voronezh; Dnepropetrovsk which is due to begin operating this 
year; Erevan; Kirov; Krasnoyarsk which began operating at the beginning of 
1960; Leningrad which manufactures KhTZ-7 and Belarus tractor tires; Moscow; 
Omsk; and Yaroslavl.'% 

By 1965, output is to have risen by 100% over 1958. Isoprene rubber is to 
be used in the manufacture of tires required by vehicles traveling at high speeds. 


8 Ibid., No. 2 (1959), p. 4. 

® Ibid., p. 6. 

0 Jbid., pp. 7—9. 
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New plants and shops are to be built to manufacture tires carrying heavy loads. 
The modernization of agricultural machinery also means that better tires will be 
required here. 

In 1960, tire-manufacturing plants are to begin operating in Krasnoyarsk and 
Dnepropetrovsk. The Soviet press has the following to say about the plant in 
Dnepropetrovsk: 


The tire-manufacturing plant under construction in Dnepropetrovsk will be 
fitted with modern equipment purchased in England and is one of the leading 
enterprises in world tire output in the field of the mechanization and automation 
of technological processes." 


The Soviet press has supplied various comparative figures of labor produc- 
tivity at the Dnepropetrovsk ‘plant, calculated in kilograms per hour of final 
production per worker. The figure is 22.3 kilograms for all production there; 
16.5 in the Moscow Tire-Manufacturing Plant; and 22.0 in the leading United 
States plants. Cost price will also be 5% below that in the Yaroslavl Tire- 
Manufacturing Plant. The life of tires is expected to be about one fifth more.1® 


To date the Soviet tire-manufacturing industry has developed very slowly. 
The 1960 output figure is to be 16,800,000 tires. 1 The two new plants mentioned 
will have a capacity of 4,500,000 tires. The increase in output over 1959, only 
1,300,000 tires, is explained by the fact that the industry is being modernized."’ 
The Soviet Union possesses at present 15 rubber plants, which are listed below:'* 


Balanda Sponge-Rubber Plant, Saratov Oblast, RSFSR 
Bobruisk Rubber Equipment Plant, Belorussian SSR 
Kaunas Inkaras Rubber Plant, Lithuanian SSR 

Kiev Rubber-Processing Plant, Ukrainian SSR 

Kiev Rubber and Asbestos Plant, Ukrainian SSR 
Krichev Rubber Products Plant, RSFSR 

Kursk Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 

Leningrad Krasny Treugolnik Rubber Plant, RSFSR 
Leningrad Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Moscow Rubber Plant, RSFSR 

Moscow Krasny Bogatir Rubber Plant, RSFSR 

Pap Rubber Products Plant, Uzbek SSR 

Sverdlovsk Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Tambov Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Yaroslavl Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 


The Balanda Sponge-Rubber Plant is the experimental center for the Rubber 
Research Institute; the experimental center of the Pap Rubber Products Plant 
is presently operating, while the main part of the plant was completed in the first 
quarter of 1960. 


14 Kauchuk i rezina, No.7 (1959), p. 45. 

15 Jbid., No. 10 (1959), p. 8. 

16 Pravda, January 22, 1960. 

17 Tbid., October 28, 1959. 

18 P.M. Lukyanov, op. cit.; Khimicheskaya promyshlennost SSSR: Sbornik, op. cit., pp. 137-96; 
Kauchuk i rezina, No. 1 (1960), p. 2. 
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In the period 1927—30, most rubber products in the USSR were manufactured 
with very simple instruments. Since 1930, the plants have gradually been fitted 
out with more complex types of machinery. The switch to synthetic rubber in 
the period 1933-37 led to the use of molds which improved quality. Throughout 
Soviet industry all hydraulic presses have been supplied with distributors, while 
the presses themselves are now handled automatically.1® Over the last twelve 
years, improvements in the rubber footwear industry have led to a sharp increase 
in output. In 1948, some 3,600,000 pairs of rubber overshoes were manufactured ; 
in 1957, the figure was 30,700,000. Shoe output increased also from 1,440,000 to 
8,800,000 pairs over the same period.?® In 1951, equipment obtained from 
Czechoslovakia made possible the manufacture of shoes from molds. In 1957, 
vulcanization was introduced. According to the plan, output of footwear with a 
light rubber sole is to increase 40 times by 1965. Total output of rubber footwear 
is to be 212,000,000 pairs. In order to cope with demand, output of asbestos 
goods is also to rise sharply by 1965 in comparison with 1958.74 


Finally, output of carbon black is also to be developed. Output was organized 
in 1930 when the first plant was built near Maikop. In the period 1932-34, other 
plants began operating in the Maikop and Baku regions. Lampblack was first 
manufactured by the Elektrougli Plant in Kudinova near Moscow. In 1933, the 
Yaroslavl lampblack plant began operating; in 1936 output of carbon black began 
at the Krasny Treugolnik Plant at Uritsk near Leningrad. The shortage of carbon 
black is retarding somewhat the development of the rubber industry. During the 
plan period output is to increase by 350% compared with the 1958 level.?* 


G. A. Vvedensky 


International Communism 


COMECON as an Instrument of Soviet Economic Policy 


In the immediate postwar years the Soviet leaders discussed at great length 
the question as to whether a special council should be formed to supervise the 
economic integration of the Communist-bloc states in Soviet economic planning. 
At the time Stalin had his doubts about the formation of such a council. The goal 
of such a policy of economic integration in the East bloc is the forced develop- 
ment of industry, and until quite recently Soviet interests took pride of place. 
The Soviet Union has now abandoned to some extent its original policy of merely 
issuing orders to the East-bloc functionaries; the latter are now permitted to 


19 A. V. Suslyakov, Rezinovaya promyshlennost : Sbornik (The Rubber Industry: A Symposium), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 186. 

20 Jbid., p. 187. 

*1 Tbid., p. 191. 
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offer advice and the economic interests of the individual Communist states are 
being taken into consideration. Under Stalin, the economic plans of the indi- 
vidual Communist states were worked out by Gosplan experts in the USSR. 
These plans covered all fields of production and were simply handed over for 
fulfillment without comment. 


It is not known what considerations compelled Stalin and the other Soviet 
leaders to abandon their initial objections to the formation of a multilateral eco- 
nomic council of the East-bloc states. Communist circles in East Berlin are of the 
opinion that Mikoyan succeeded in persuading Stalin to agree after he had won 
over Malenkov. Psychological factors and the fact that the East-bloc Communis: 
leaders had carried out Soviet orders with the minimum of fuss may have played 
a part. As early as 1944, when it was obvious that the war was already won, 
Stalin had been very worried about Communist cadres in the satellite states. 
He did not believe that the national Communist leaders would faithfully carry 
out Moscow’s orders, as they in fact did. He was apparently extremely surprised 
at the ease with which Soviet plans were carried out. Nonetheless, he never 
quite overcame his mistrust of the top Communist functionaries in the East-bloc 
states. After his death, the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) 
gradually became more and more important as the cordinating economic and 
political center of the Communist empire. Although the set-up left by the dictator 
is only being dissolved very gradually, both in the satellites and in the Soviet 
Union itself, his death did open the way for a review of economic and politica! 
thought and a revision of the policy of exploiting the satellites. Soviet economic 
figures had no doubt that the COMECON apparatus would have to be extended 
after the withdrawal of the so-called Soviet economic advisers from the East- 
bloc planning commissions in 1954-55. The first major task was the formation 
of working groups or commissions for the most important sectors of the economy. 
The formation of the fifteen “Standing Commissions” of COMECON is thus 


of some interest. 


During the Stalin era Soviet representatives constantly rejected proposals 
for the formation of working groups or commissions for certain specialized fields, 
in spite of guarded hints, above all by the Czechoslovak representatives. The 
Soviets were just not interested in ensuring that the council engaged in constructive 
economic and political work. Consultations were held at irregular intervals, at 
which Soviet functionaries read long reports which were then approved by the 
representatives of the other states. The subsidiary role which Stalin allotted to the 
council is best illustrated by the fact that only three sessions were held down to 
his death. The council was founded in January 1949. The first session, held in 
Moscow in April 1949, decided to set up a permanent Secretariat for Economic 
Cooperation, to be located in Moscow. According to official reports, the second 
session, held in Sofiain August 1949, discussed economic and technical cooperation. 
According to official reports from East Berlin, the Soviets made it clear that they 
were interested only in developing economic and technical relations between 
the USSR and the individual East-bloc states on a bilateral basis. The last session 
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under Stalin was held in Moscow in November 1950. On this occasion the 
Soviets stated quite openly that East-bloc foreign trade must follow the lines laid 
down by the Soviet Union and that the capitalist world market was to play a 
very minor role in Communist foreign-trade policy. In the meantime Albania and 
Hast Germany had become members of COMECON in February 1949 and Sep- 
cember 1950 respectively. The other member states, that is, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, were informed of this step by letter. They 
were not asked to comment. 


After Stalin’s death, the Polish and East German representatives submitted 
in March 1954 detailed proposals to the Soviets for the formation of standing 
-ommissions. The Soviets were now prepared to listen, although the necessary 
decision did not follow until the council’s session of May 1956. The inaugural 
sessions of the fifteen standing commissions took place between October 1956 and 
February 1957. Fifteen commissions were founded, with their headquarters in the 
various Communist capitals: 


Economic Questions 

Ferrous Metallurgy 

Nonferrous Metallurgy 

Coal Industry 

Electric Power 

Oil and Gas Industries 

Chemical Industry 

Machine Building 

Light and Consumer Goods Industries 


Foreign Trade 
Geology 
Timber and Wood-Processing 


The last two commissions were dissolved at the council’s eleventh session, 
held in Tirana in May 1959. The standing commissions are divided into sections 
and working groups. 


COMECON has grown in importance since 1956, mainly because the for- 
mation of the standing commissions represented a major practical step, which 
has been reflected in the economies of the individual people’s democracies, while 
the discussion of theoretical problems has tended to recede into the background. 
One must not forget, however, that East-bloc economic development is still 
governed mainly by bilateral relations between the Soviet Union and the indivi- 
dual states. COMECON is not in a position to grant credits to the so-called socia- 
list countries. Such credits plays a major role in economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. In the period 1956—59 alone, the Soviet Union granted Poland 
1,200,000,000 rubles credit; Hungary 850,000,000; East Germany 420,000,000; 
Rumania 270,000,000; Bulgaria 200,000,000; and Albania 526,000,000. Another 
important fact is that bilateral agreements with the USSR are still much more 
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important than COMECON recommendations for reconstruction and standardi- 
zation of production. There are, for example, no less than 400 agreements between 
the USSR and the East German chemical industry. Such agreements regulate 
down to the last details production of various types of goods. There are 243 such 
agreements with the East German machine-building industry. The Soviets are 
anxious to make COMECON responsible for these agreements; the standing 
commissions are to supervise their fulfillment. The Soviets are also anxious to 
incorporate bilateral agreements into the COMECON program for specialization 
and cooperation. Such agreements often serve as the basis for programs worked 
out by the standing commissions. Of the 1,200 types of machine tools manufac- 
tured in the Communist bloc, 44% are produced in East Germany. They are the 
very types found in the agreement on economic cooperation between the USSR 
and East Germany. 

In 1958, scientific and technical cooperation in the field of machine-too! 
construction between the USSR and East Germany was incorporated into the 
work of the standing commission for machine building. The other states had 
access to detailed information on the cooperation. There is close Soviet-East 
German cooperation in this sector, mainly because East Germany is the leading 
machine-tool producer in the Communist bloc. One out of every two machine 
tools imported by the Soviet Union comes from East Germany. Research and 
experiments with new machine tools play a major role in bilateral scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and East Germany. The Moscow 
Research Institute for Metal-Cutting Machines has since 1950 had very close con- 
tacts with the Institute for Machine-Tool Construction at Chemnitz (Karl-Marx- 
Stadt). Researchers from the institute have visited Moscow on numerous occasions 
in order to obtain exact instructions for the development of new machine tools. 
Soviet orders account for some 50%, of the total capacity of the Chemnitz Institute. 
The director of the Moscow Institute visited East Germany at the end of 1959 
on COMECON’s instructions in order to distribute orders. Further, in contrast 
to the earlier custom of strict secrecy in the fields of research and development, all 
East-bloc states are now able to profit from research work. The costs of research 
and development work are borne by the country concerned. Costs arising as a 
result of bilateral arrangements are regulated by the agreements on scientific and 
technical cooperation and in most cases covered by additional deliveries of goods. 

The development of technology now plays a greater part in the work of 
COMECON and its standing commissions. Automation and all-round mechani- 
zation are the key problems in the Communist states. The political aspects of 
these problems cannot be ignored. All branches of production must be moderni- 
zed if the Communist camp is to overtake the West in output and to raise the 
standard of living of its own people. Plans for a reduction in the working day 
in the USSR can, in view of the high planned goals, only be realized if labor 
productivity increases sharply. Such an increase depends in turn on the forced 
development of industry plus the application of modern technical processes in all 
fields of output. The Soviet Union is looking to the East European states, in parti- 
cular to East Germany, in this field. The lack of Soviet interest in genuine 
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cooperation with the other Communist states in Europe means that these coun- 
tries have made little attempt to date to introduce automation into industry. 
The East German industry is supplying the USSR with useful aid, primarily in 
the development of new machinery and tools. Although most machinery used 
in East German industrial concerns is obsolete, some 45°%, of all modern equip- 
ment is exported to the Soviet Union. Such exports are the result of a decree of 
the COMECON Secretariat and the Standing Commission for Foreign Trade. At 
sessions of the Secretariat in November and December 1959 under the chairmanship 
of Secretary Nikolai Fadeev, the USSR’s assertion that it needs East German aid 
for the realization of plans for the automation and mechanization of production 
processes was approved. Leading members of the Soviet State Committee for 
Automation and Machine Building have great influence with the East German 
Gosplan. The East Berlin Central Institute for Automation is presently working 
on problems of the automation and all-round mechanization of Soviet industry. 


The Soviet approach to automation means that to date no unified plan has 
been drawn up to cover all the East-bloc states. A session of the Standing Com- 
mission for Machine Building, held in Prague from September 25 to 30, 1959, 
did discuss in some detail the possibility of coordinating research and develop- 
ment work in the fields of automation and mechanization without coming to 
any conclusion. Director of the Institute for Automatic and Remote Control of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR Trapezhnikov attempted to justify the 
Soviet Union’s failure to provide aid to the other Communist states by arguing 
that the USSR must first solve numerous important problems in the automation 
of its own: industry. Trapezhnikov stressed in a meeting with COMECON 
representatives who visited Moscow at the beginning of 1960 that the more 


progress the USSR makes in the field of automation, the greater the benefits will 
be for the other socialist states. COMECON Secretary Nikolai Fadeev, in a 
circular of June 1960, urged the East European satellites to work out their 
“plans for new technology” by October 1, 1960, so that they can be coordinated 
by the council and introduced in the individual Communist states as of January 1, 
1961. The Soviet Gosplan was asked to provide detailed information about the 
training of technical cadres from Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 


The emphasis on Soviet national interests can be seen from the council’s 
directives for the East German ship-building industry. The prices to be paid by 
the Soviet Union for ships are well below the East German production costs. 
They are not based on agreements between the USSR and East Germany, but 
fixed by the council’s Standing Commission for Foreign Trade. At the end of 
October 1959, Osman Hame Saad, the head of the United Arab Republic 
trade mission in East Berlin, enquired of Minister of East German Foreign and 
Internal Trade Heinrich Rau about the possibility of purchasing ““Tropik” type 
tug boats and fishing vessels. East Germany unfortunately has obligations 
toward the Soviet Union. A long-term agreement for 1961 to 1965 concluded on 
November 21, 1959 in Moscow envisages the delivery to the Soviet Union of 
63 of the 66 vessels to be built in this period in East Germany. Head of the Soviet 
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trade mission in East Berlin Krutko has in the meantime informed Rau that the 
USSR will not give up delivery of any of the ships. Hence negotiations with the 
United Arab Republic have come to nought. 

When examining the reaction of the other Communist states to the Soviet 
attitude, one must remember that all the partners of the Soviets are convinced 
Communists and are prepared to defend Soviet economic claims. An economi- 
cally powerful Soviet Union is the best guarantee for the stabilization and con- 
solidation of the Communist system in the satellite states. The Communists are 
also looking to Soviet economic successes in the non-Communist countries, 
above all the underdeveloped states. The Soviet Union must come first in the 
economic field, if only in view of the possibility of an armed conflict with the 
non-Communist world. Communist functionaries also believe that the restriction 
in the list of states with which they may trade, on the basis of COMECON 
decisions, is necessary. When Poland attempted to extend its foreign trade con- 
tacts after the events of October 1956, this step was rejected at the eighth ses- 
sion of the council in Warsaw in June 1957. 

Since 1956, the council’s tasks have been increasing. The formation of a 
new Commission for the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy at the thirteenth council 
session in Budapest at the end of June 1960, four years after the foundation of the 
Joint Institute for Nuclear Research in March 1956, is an example of the manner in 
which its work is being extended. The most pressing problem at present is the 
extension of COMECON into a major coordinating center under the leadership 
of the Soviet Union. N. Rent 


(This article is based on materials obtained from former 
East German specialists employed in the COMECON commissions.) 


Science 


Polymer Research in the USSR 


The chemistry and physics ot high polymer compounds presently occupy an 
important place in modern chemical technology. It is very probable that, in the 
near future, plastics manufactured from high polymer compounds will replace 
metals, being superior in mechanical properties, resistance to heat, and ease of 
working and also much cheaper to produce. To date, the Soviet Union has lagged 
far behind the leading Western countries in this field, but recently considerable 
efforts have been made to eliminate this lag. 

The main reason for Soviet disquiet about the state of those industries relying 
on polymers has been the rapid expansion of their counterparts in the West, 
particularly in the United States. Between 1946 and 1956, while United States 
industry as a whole expanded by 50%, the chemical industry grew by 110%, 
and production of plastics by 220%, output of certain plastics being raised by 
more than 350%. Between 1950 and 1957, production of polyethylene rose 
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fourteen-fold. The Soviet government was thus compelled to take greater interest 
in the chemistry of polymers. The May 1958 Central Committee plenary session 
and the Twenty-First Party Congress planned to step up the development of the 
chemical industry as a whole and the plastics industry in particular. Between 1959 
and 1965, output of plastics and synthetic resins is scheduled to increase seven- 
told, and that of polyolefins three hundred-fold. In the cases of certain synthetic 
resins, polystyrene and cellulose esters for example, an average ten-fold increase 
is envisaged. On the one hand, these high rates of expansion are evidence that the 
lag in production of plastics is to be eliminated; on the other they are proof of 
just how great this lag is. The primary objective is to develop polymers for 
specific purposes. The results of the Eleventh All-Union Conference on High 
Polymer Compounds reveal that this problem has still not been solved. Plastics 
are being used in heavy industry to reduce weight of machinery and to raise 
operating efficiency. Polymers should also be utilized to widen the range, improve 
the quality, and reduce the prices of consumer goods. There is also wide scope 
for replacing metals, primarily nonferrous metals, special stainless steels and 
alloys, as well as natural animal and vegetable materials, with polymers which 
possess better properties and can be more easily produced. 

One of the most important steps taken to overcome the Soviet Union’s lag 
in the chemistry and physics of polymers and their processing into plastic materials 
was the convocation of the International Conference on Macromolecular Chemis- 
try, which was held at Moscow University on June 14-18, 1960 on the initiative 
of the International Union for Pure and Applied Chemistry. Representatives of 
twenty countries were present and 170 papers were read. In this connection 
Pravda pointed to the importance of high polymer compounds in modern life: 


In practically all countries of the world the chemistry of polymers is developing 
at an unprecedented rate, penetrating into all branches of the economy. Before it 
lies an unlimited future . . . 

[The chemistry of polymers is creating] . . . fire-resistant and highly inflammable 
materials, hard as steel and soft as sponge, firm and elastic. From them can be 
manufactured the finest light fabrics and complex machines, automobile tires 
stronger than tires made of natural rubber, everyday articles, shipbuilding com- 
ponents and medical preparations.! 


Soviet study of high polymer compounds follows two lines: First, the creation 
of synthetic plastic materials for use in industry, and second, the physico-chemical 
interpretation of the basic phenomena of life on a basis of the chemistry and 
physics of polymer compounds. Soviet scientists are seeking a physico-chemical 
explanation of such phenomena as heredity, muscular activity and the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses, using as their basis the physics of macromolecules, 
polymer-electrolytes. Physical and not chemical properties are of most importance 
in the practical use of polymers. Owing to the fact that technicians have encountered 
various theoretical difficulties, the solution of theoretical problems of the physics 
of polymers is being tackled first. One of the most prominent Soviet scientists 
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engaged in research on high polymer compounds, M. V. Volkenshtein, considers 
that the main problem is the “establishment of a link between the chemical 
structure and the physical properties of polymers.” The theoretical study of 
polymers in the Soviet Union is presently closely linked with the use of statistical 
physics apparatus. However, existing statistical physics apparatus has proved 
inadequate. Work is now proceeding on certain aspects of the theory of probability, 
essential to the evolution of a theory of high polymer compounds. 


The importance of the theoretical physics of polymers is defined by Soviet 
scientist M. V. Volkenshtein as follows: 


First, the theoretical physics of polymers should in future provide the basis 
for the creation of new materials with particularly valuable properties and for the 
further development of polymer techniques; second, the establishment of the 
theoretical physics of polymers marks a fundamental broadening of molecular 
physics, which had previously been concerned with liquids and crystals composed 
of small molecules. Such a broadening leads to the creation of new theories which 
in the end are of importance to physics as a whole. And, finally, it is by means of 
the physics of polymers that science is progressing toward the solution of the most 
important problem of natural science, the problem of life.? 


The utilization of the physics of polymers to explain various phenomena of 
life was also stressed by President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
A. N. Nesmeyanov at the annual session of the Academy on February 24-26, 
1960, at which Soviet scientists were set the task of creating physico-chemical 
biology.’ At this session T.D. Lysenko, a bitter opponent of the physico- 
chemical line in biology, was appointed director of the Institute of Genetics of 
the Academy of Sciences. Moreover this step took place after Khrushchev’s sharp 


criticism of the agricultural institutes at the December Central Committee plenary 
session. The impression is gained that both lines in biology are now recognized as 
enjoying equal rights, but are to be concentrated in separate institutes and given 
the opportunity, probably within a certain time limit, to prove their correctness. 


The macromolecular nature of living substance is being studied by different 
scientific schools in the various institutes in the Soviet Union. Research by 
Volkenshtein and his colleagues plays a major part in this work. To date a living 
cell has usually been regarded as a thermodynamic mechanism. This means that 
the nutrient substances are broken down within the cell by means of various 
chemical reactions. The thermal energy thus generated in its turn sets in motion 
mechanical processes such as muscular activity. The Volkenshtein school makes 
use of a theory that is not new, but has been forgotten and did not receive much 
attention even in its time—the theory that the cell is a chemodynamic mechanism, 
that chemical energy is transformed directly into mechanical energy, by-passing 
the stage of heat generation. Earlier it was not clear how such a mechanism could 
be achieved in a cell. Soviet physicists now recognize the basis of the chemodynamic 
mechanism in polymer chains possessing electric charges. Thus the problem of 


2 Uspekhi fizicheskikh nauk, No. 1 (1959). 
3 Vesinik AN SSSR, No. 4 (1960). 
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the active life of a cell comes down to the study of the properties of polymers 
which are huge molecules. The riddle of the secret of life is being transferred 
trom biology to theoretical and molecular physics, the basic element of life now 
being the molecule and not the cell. 

The study of polymers can be divided into two major parts: first, the properties 
of the individual molecule of a polymer, which itself consists of a large number 
of members with an identical chemical composition, must be studied; second, 
one must study the interaction of these chains upon one another within the 
so-called bloc of polymers. The study of the properties of individual molecules 
of a polymer was begun in Germany by Staudinger, who received a Nobel Prize 
‘or his work. Staudinger’s book High Molecular Organic Compounds enjoyed great 
popularity in the Soviet Union, but, although of great importance in its time, 
Staudinger’s work is now outdated and only of historical interest.‘ In the Soviet 
Union individual molecules of a polymer are studied primarily by the school of 
\cademician Kargin.® 

The modern theory of the individual molecule of a polymer is based on the 
statistical thermodynamics of solutions of polymers in low molecular solvents. 
The theory of the polymer molecule in its present form was first formulated by 
Flory and further developed in Germany by Miller, Stuart and others.* Flory’s 
work brought about a revolution in this field. The history of the study of polymers 
may be divided into two periods, pre- and post-Flory. Apart from its theoretical 
significance, Flory’s work opened up the way for the development of technical 
thought in this direction. In the West many scientists took Flory’s new ideas as 
a basis for their work on polymers. Theory, experimental research and the tech- 
nology of high polymer compounds led to the creation of an enormous new 
branch of industry, the production of plastic materials. In the Soviet Union the 
value of Flory’s work was not at first appreciated and this led to a lag, not only 
in theory, but also in techniques. This is just one example of Soviet scientists’ 
fears of making use of the achievements of Western science under Stalin. Soviet 
physicists and chemists are now trying to make up for Jost time. So far Soviet 
scientists have been able to estimate the shortcomings of Flory’s theory, but have 
proved unable to add anything essentially new to it. However, it should be noted 
that the theory of the individual polymer molecule has advanced sufficiently far 
in the Soviet Union for it to be possible, by means of statistical physics, to 
calculate the size of a polymer molecule and estimate its possible configuration. 

While the study of an individual polymer molecule presents great difficulties, 
the study of the interaction of chains upon one another, that is, within a bloc, 
presents even more. At present there is no complete theory, either in East or 
West, of the kinetic behavior of an individual polymer molecule or a bloc. Soviet 
scientists are hard at work evolving such a theory. It is as yet unknown what 


* See the Russian edition, G. Staudinger, Vysokomolekulyarnye organicheskie soedineniya (High Mole- 
cular Organic Compounds), Moscow-Leningrad, 1935. 

5 Zhurnal fizicheskoi khimii, Vol. 10 (1937), p. 607; Vol. 15 (1941), pp. 1029 and 1036, 

6 P. Flory, Principles of Polymer Chemistry, New York, 1953; A. R. Miller, Theory of Solutions of 
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information they presented to the International Conference on High Molecular 
Compounds since the materials of this conference have not yet been published. 
Soviet scientists lay particular stress on the importance of the kinetic behavior 
of polymers and even assert that the toughness of polymer and other materials 
is a kinetic characteristic. In this connection one might mention the research 
work of S. N. Zhurkov, A. P. Aleksandrov, Y.S. Lazurkin, and P. P. Kobeko 
and his colleagues.” The study of the structure of polymers has led to a change 
in modern views on the structure and properties of small molecules. In the West 
these ideas were first formulated by E. Lassettre and L. Dean in 1949.8 A good 
résumé of the structure of molecules was provided by Midzusima, whose book 
The Structure of Molecules and Internal Rotation has been translated into Russian 
and had a great influence on work in this field in the Soviet Union.® At this point 
it should be mentioned that all the characteristics of macromolecules are deter- 
mined by the molecular constants of internal rotations. In other words all the 
specific properties of a polymer are linked with its elasticity. This is of great 
theoretical and practical significance. 

Soviet work in this field has only been developed fairly recently, since about 
1952, by Volkenshtein’s co'leagues Birshtein and Ptitsyn.1° Works published are 
more of a theoretical nature and have appeared in Zhurnal fizicheskoi khimii. Works 
of an applied nature by Y. Gotlib, also a colleague of Volkenshtein, have been 
published in Zhurnal tekhnicheskoi fiziki..+ Another interesting work is I. N. Godiev’s 
book Calculation of Thermodynamic Functions from Molecular Data.'* All these works 
are of a high standard, but unfortunately contain little original material and for 
the most part repeat material published in the West. In this field modern science 
is now engaged in creating a quantum mechanics of high polymer compounds, 
an idea first put forward in the Soviet Union, apparently by Volkenshtein, who, 
however, points out that “as yet, to all intents and purposes, nobody has dealt 
with these problems.” He himself goes no farther than formulating the diffi- 
culties of creating a quantum mechanics of polymers and that only in a 
fairly general form. Nevertheless, this idea is of exceptionally great interest 
and is one of the outstanding achievements of Soviet science in this field. 
Tsvetkov and his colleagues have dealt with the important problem of cal- 
culating the forces of interaction between chains of polymers and within them, 
the so-called volumetric effects.1* Three problems connected with the polymer 

? Zhurnal tekbnicheskoi fiziki, Vol. 9 (1939), p. 1249; Vol. 23 (1953), p. 1677; Izvestiya AN SSSR: 
Seriya fizicheskaya, Vol. 6 (1937), p. 329; P. P. Kobeko, Amorfnye veshchestva (Amorphous Substances), 
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8 Journal of Chemical Physics, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 17 (1949), p. 317. 

® See the Russian edition: S. Midzusima, Stroenie molekul i vnutrennee vrashchenie (The Structure of 
Molecules and Internal Rotation), Moscow, 1957. 

10 Zhurnal fizicheskoi khimii, Vol. 26 (1952), p. 1215; Vol. 28 (1954), p. 2131; Zhurnal tekbnichesko' 
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theory on which work has been done in the Soviet Union are the physics of resi- 
lient rubber, the vitrification of polymers and the crystalline state of polymers. 


The imparting of resilience to various types of materials is one of the main 
tasks of modern technology. Treloar has dealt with the main aspects of the 
elasticity of rubber and the American scientists Mark and Guth have formulated 
a molecular statistical theory of the resilience of rubber.'4 The theory of rubber 
esilience in its most modern form, taking into account the intra-molecular 
interactions, was provided by Flory.’® A less perfect theory was developed in 
the Soviet Union by Volkenshtein and Rumer.!® The Kargin school has done 
much in the field of calculating intra-molecular interactions.!’ The electron- 
microscopy research of the latter and his colleagues has shown that in the 
amorphous polymers of rubber the chains are grouped in batches and the batches 
bend as a whole. Vitrification, the process of crystallization of the polymer, is 
also an important field of study. Modern kinetic theories of the nature of the 
vitreous state were orginally formulated by Western scientists A. Tool and W. 
K. Kautzmann in 1946—48 and later in the Soviet Union by Kobek in 1952.18 
Jones is the latest to deal with this problem, in 1956.1® The Soviet theory of 
Volkenshtein and Ptitsyn, according to its authors, provides a qualitative 
explanation for all the phenomena observed in vitrification, but is inadequate 
for calculations although their quantitative specification for vitrification is at the 
moment the only one in the field. There is no complete theory of vitrification 
either in East or West, although Soviet science is making progress and cat- 
ching up. 

Much practical work is being undertaken in the Soviet Union to produce 
heat-resistant plastics and frost-resistant rubbers. The latter problem requires the 
preservation of the elastic properties of rubber at low temperatures. This has 
long been a problem in the Soviet Union, but, judging by press reports, it has 
now been partially solved. Soviet chemist Losev has succeeded in producing 
frost-proof plastic materials, out of which tents for polar expeditions have been 
made, and synthetic furs in many ways superior to the real article. There is no 
agreement among Soviet physicists regarding plasticization. S. I. Zhurkov takes 
the view that plasticization is based on the blocking of polar groups of a polymer 
by the small molecules of a plasticizer.2° Kargin, on the other hand, considers 
that the role of the plasticizer is to separate the polymer chains.*4 It is possible 
that Zhurkov’s theory is correct for polar polymers, while Kargin’s is correct 
for non-polar ones. Recently works by Gibbs and Di Marzio have appeared 


14 See the Russian edition: R. Treloar, Fizika uprugosti kauchuka (Physics of Elasticity of Rubber), 
Moscow, 1953. 

15 Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Easton, Pa., Vol. 38 (1946), p. 417. 

16 Uspekhi fizicheskikh nauk, Vol. 53 (1954), p. 245. 

1? Kolloidny zhurnal, Vol. 19 (1957), p. 131. 

18 Chemical Reviews, Baltimore, Vol. 43 (1948), p. 219. 

19 G. Jones, Glass, London, 1956. 

20 Vesinik Leningradskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, Vol. 3 (1950), p. 45. 

21 Doklady AN SSSR, Vol. 73 (1950), p. 967. 





which develop Flory’s theory of vitrification.2* Soviet scientists, however, do 
not share the views of these Western experts. So far any effect that the recent 
conference may have made has not been reflected in Soviet literature. Crystalline 
polymers are of great technical importance since synthetic and natural fabrics 
are made from them and the strength of the thread is directly linked with their 
crystalline structure. Such plastics as polyethylene are also crystalline. V. A. Kargin 
and T. I. Sokolova have made a detailed study of the mechanical properties of 
polymers, proving the presence of a recrystallization process under strain. 
Polymers are not entirely crystallized and therefore one should speak of their 
degree of crystallinity. Modern concepts of the crystalline state of polymers 
have been developed in the West by the Flory school and Bunn, and in the 
Soviet Union by the Kargin and Volkenshtein schools. Work on the kinetic 
theory of crystallization is being undertaken at the present time in the West by 
Dunning and Mandelkern.*4 Kargin’s works refute the results of this research. 

In the field of biopolymers Soviet scientists are also very far behind the West. 
The same may be said about the theory of fusion of crystalline polymers. Here 
again Flory is responsible for most of the work done. Volkenshtein and Ptitsyn 
have proposed a theory of crystallization of polymers according to which fusion 
involves the transition from a single reversible isomer in a crystal to a mixture 
of reversible isomers in a liquid.*5 This theory links the temperature of fusion 
of the isomers with the elasticity of the chains and takes into account the energy 
of the intramolecular interaction. The greater the elasticity of the chains, the 
greater the comparative content of convolute repeated isomers and the lower 
the temperature of fusion of the polymer. The authors themselves point out that 
their theory is only of a qualitative nature as opposed to the quantitative statis- 
tical theory of fusion of crystalline polymers of Flory.?® Volkenshtein’s works 
devote more space to criticizing Flory than to any positive treatment of the 
problem. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Soviet theory of polymers lags behind 
research in the West. Modern works by Soviet authors are less original and not 
so well formulated as the theories developed in the West. There is a tendency 
for Soviet works to condemn the works of Western authors without offering 
any constructive suggestions. In the circumstances it is understandable that the 
Soviet Union is behind the West in the application of the polymer theory to 
industry and the situation is unlikely to be rectified in the near future. 


M. Kitaev 
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Culture 


The Soviet Periodical Press Today 


The 1960 awards of Lenin prizes for literature and journalism give a good 
idea of the type of literature now acceptable in the Soviet Union and the authors 
able to meet the requirements of the Party. The authors who received awards for 
purely literary works were Maksim Rylsky, Mirzo Tursun-Zade and Mikhail 
Sholokhoy.! All are masters of the written word and persons with considerable 
talent. However, it was hardly their talent which was the deciding factor in the 
present case. Rylsky fell from grace in the mid-twenties for being one of the 
Ukrainian neoclassicists, most of whom were subjected to severe repressive 
measures. Having been lucky enough to survive, Rylsky reformed in the thirties, 
began to toe the line and even wrote a Song to Stalin. Under Khrushchev he has 
been engaging in much social and political work. He has spoken out against 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich at a meeting of the Party organization of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, addressed a meeting of Ukrainian literary 
figures and artists,? and written a poem, The People and Party, to mark a speech 
by Khrushchev.* Rylsky’s later works, in particular the anthologies Roses and 
Grapes and Distant Horizons, for which he was given a Lenin Prize, meet the 
Party’s requirements in full. Tursun-Zade, a member of the Soviet Committee 
for the Defense of Peace, has written various publicist articles dealing with the 
activities of this committee. He is also one of the heads of the Union of Writers 
of Tadzhikistan and a secretary of the Union of Writers of the USSR. As a writer 
Tursun-Zade is an exponent of Khrushchev’s nationality policy and his works are 
permeated with “feelings of Soviet patriotism.” Sholokhov received his prize 
for the novel Seeds of Tomorrow dealing with collectivization in the Don region.* 
rhe first volume of the novel was published in 1932. The second volume, which 
was first published in full in March 1960, was obviously written to order. Its 
main idea is that the people are filled with love for the Communists. The novel 
is very uneven: vivid natural descriptions and sketches of everyday life are inter- 
spersed with Communist epigrams and contrived scenes. However, such inser- 
tions earned the novel high praise from the Lenin Awards Committee. 

The award for journalism went to the twelve contributors to the book Jace 
‘o Face with America, an account of Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. The 
authors are a mixed group, comprising gifted writers and journalists such as 
N. Gribachev and A. Adzhubei, prominent Soviet reporters such as L. Ilichev 
and P. Satyukov, as well as persons like G. Shuisky, the former editor of the 
newspaper Komsomolets Ukrainy, who has little journalistic talent. By and large 
this symposium consists of little more than servile flattery of Khrushchev, whom 


1 Radio Moscow, April 21, 1960. 

2 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, July 6 and 12, 1957, 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 14, 1957. 

4 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, vol. Ill, p. 449. 
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the authors accompanied on his travels. The distribution of the awards reflects 
the requirements of the Party, which have become obligatory since the end of 
the “thaw.” These are the combination of art and purpose in such a way that 
the more tendentious aspects of a work are concealed; the insertion of certain 
touches proving the authors’ sincerity and spontaneity in order to win over the 
reader; and an outward semblance of free expression of opinion. Thus the stamp 
of the Stalinist period is fully maintained, the only difference being that a some- 
what wider scope is permitted. A review of present-day Soviet magazines and 
newspapers will make this point clear. 


Kommunist, the official theoretical organ of the Party Central Committee, 
occupies an exclusive position in the Soviet press. Since Stalin’s death, and 
particularly since Khrushchev’s accession to power, there has been a considerable 
reshuffle of the leading Party publications. Under Stalin Pravda was supreme and 
could, albeit on rare occasions, allow itself to point out mistakes made by Kom- 
munist. Now leadership of the Party press has passed to Kommunist, although there 
is only a slight difference in the political importance of the two publications. In 
recent years, Kommunist has come to deal with all aspects of life. Apart from 
politics and economics it also covers art, literature, science, ethics, esthetics, 
education and even sport. Contributors include representatives of Communist 
parties in the satellites and non-Communist world. The range of its articles is 
reflected by the variety of authors, both Soviet and foreign, and in this respect it 
outdoes even Pravda. Kommunist is the first to report the rehabilitation of disgraced 
figures and to explain the downfall of others. A leading article in Kommunist gave 
the reasons for the removal of Marshal Zhukov from his post as Minister of 
Defense.5 A feature of the post-Stalin years has been the introduction of Leninist 
principles as the basis of all theory and practice. Lenin’s statements find their way 
into practically all articles and particular stress was laid on the ninetieth anni- 
versary of his birth. Whereas Kommunist holds a monopoly of the theoretical 
aspects of social and economic problems, excluding such specialist publications 
as Voprosy filosofii and Voprosy istorii, Pravda, as a daily newspaper, is primarily 
concerned with topical subjects. The government organ Jzvestia differs from 
Pravda in that it devotes somewhat more attention to foreign policy, culture, art 
and science. An example was the discussion that took place in its pages when 
Academician I. P. Bardin attacked the scheme for reorganizing the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, proposed by Academician N. N. Semenov.® 


The outward appearance of Literaturnaya gazeta has also changed to some 
extent. It has never been a narrow professional paper, since it covers a wide range 
of international and internal events. Nor are its articles loaded down with propa- 
ganda as are Party and government publications. It is noted for its witty feuilletons 
and from time to time it is possible to find elements of the evening press in its 
pages, although such liberties are taken with caution. A recent noteworthy 
innovation has been the weekly section entitled “A Literary Museum,” which 


5 Kommunist, No. 16 (1957). 
6 Jzvestia, August 9 and September 28, 1959. 
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is run by a group of humorists who contribute anecdotes, parodies and 
witty sketches. Use is even made of the satirical genius of A. T. Averchenko, on 
loan from Satirikon.? Such novelties naturally enliven the newspaper and may 
be regarded as one of the positive developments in the Soviet periodical press over 
recent years. 

The main literary and political journals have been affected by the prolonged 
campaign to eliminate the results of the “thaw,” and by the replacement of a 
number of editors. Novy mir entered its thirty-sixth year of publication under the 
editorship of A. Tvardovsky in place of K. Simonov who was blamed for the 
publication of several seditious works in the journal. One of the demands now 
being made on Soviet writers is that they revive revolutionary romanticism, 
which was at its height in literature during the 1920’s but subsequently went 
into a decline. From the middle of the 1930’s pride of place went to historical 
works permeated with patriotic feeling and interspersed with such themes as 
collectivization, industrialization and the Stakhanovite movement. The war 
produced a stream of battle literature, but the “thaw” led to a number of works 
showing up the shady side of life in the socialist state and the torturing doubts 
that had assailed so many, in particular the youth. In the circumstances a demand 
arose for renewal of the defunct revolutionary romanticism and an artificial 
revival of moods which no longer existed. The result has been works glorifying 
the defense of the revolution and heroic episodes from the civil and world wars. 
Stress is laid on the heroism of Soviet troops, their belief in victory and their 
devotion to the people and Party. One example was Aleksandr Bek’s tale Several 
Days dealing with the battles on the Volokolamsk highway.* Few issues contain 
much of value. In the last two years by far the most successful number was that 
of January 1960. It contained Dudintsev’s A New Year’s Tale which so har- 
moniously combined fantasy with philosophy, S. Marshak’s autobiographical 
At the Start of Life, an authentic picture of life at the turn of the century, and the 
first installment of Natalya Davydova’s new novel The Love of Engineer Zotov. 
\nother feature of this journal is the inclusion of translations of works by non- 
Russian and foreign authors. 


The journal Moskva was started to mark the formation of the Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR. The first numbers coincided with the end of the “thaw” 
in 1957 which found expression in its pages. During a discussion of this new 
publication by the Union of Writers of the USSR the editor N. Atarov was 
accused of failing to engage in self-criticism.® He was subsequently replaced by 
the present editor E. Popovkin. The journal took part in the campaign to elimi- 
nate the “thaw” and published a number of articles defending socialist realism 
and admitting its own earlier errors. An article by V. Shcherbin stated: 


Far removed from socialist realism are a number of works which have in recent 
years been published in the journals Novy mir, Moskva and Literaturnaya Moskva, 


? Literaturnaya gazeta, February 12, 1960. 
8 Novy mir, No. 2 (1960). 
® Literaturnaya gazeta, August 8, 1957. 





which give a one-sided picture of life, mainly in a black light.... They have 
published as supposedly valuable works of literature V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread 
Alone, A. Yashin’s Levers and other works which are not only ideologically false 
but also weak artistically.1° 


A feature of Moskva are its leading articles which are frequently on a level 
with hackneyed newspaper articles. Writers and artists are constantly being 
reminded that they must subordinate themselves to the requirements of the Party. 
In the last year only two major works have been devoted to the urgent problem of 
youth: Grigory Medynsky’s Honor and Vladimir Kiselev’s A Man Is Able." 
Both were on the same theme. A young man from an educated family succumbs 
to bad influences, commits a crime, is punished and emerges from prison onto 
the right road. Unfortunately neither author deals with the underlying reasons 
as to why such a young man, brought up in Soviet society and the recipient of 
a Soviet education, should so easily succumb to crime. This year new sections 
have been introduced into the journal: “Facts and People in the Seven-Year 
Plan,” “Science and Techniques Today,” “The Living Past” and “Moscow 
Interview.” Although the contents of these sections are of a propagandist nature 
they do have their positive aspect. They include such objective works as the travel 
story The Americans by N. N. Mikhailov and his wife Doctor Z. V. Kosenko.'* 
Translations which appear in this journal are often of a higher quality than those 
in other Soviet journals, an example being Le Petit Prince by Antoine de St. 
Exupéry.}% 


Two journals with much in common are Zuamya, the organ of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR, and O&tyabr, which began life as the journal of the pro- 
letarian writers, became the organ of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1933 and 


of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR in 1957. As a rule both contain long works 
in line with Party requirements. One of the best works recently published in 
Oktyabr was the fourth volume of K. Paustovsky’s autobiographical A Story of 
Life, entitled A Time of Great Expectations. It portrayed the end of the Civil War in 
Odessa and suggested, in fact, a future with no prospects rather than one of 
great hope.!4 However, since its tone was for the most part optimistic, it escaped 
criticism. The same number contained S. Mikhailov’s Their Own Monument, an 
attack on bureaucracy, leveled, however, against such insignificant personages as 
a bath attendant and a cemetery warden who are shown as bearing the birth- 
marks of capitalism. In 1960, the journal published Aleksandr Andreev’s novel 
The Rooks Have Arrived,'® which received a Lenin Prize for its depiction of a 
collective farm’s progress, the second volume of Sholokhov’s Seeds of Tomorron*® 


10 Moskva, No.7 (1958), p. 190. 
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15 Tbid., Nos. 1-2 (1960). 

16 Tbid., Nos. 2—4 (1960). 
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and Paustovsky’s sketch Age-O/d Paris, published to mark Khrushchev’s visit 
to France, but in fact written earlier and dealing with the author’s three-day stay 
in that country in 1956. 

Znamya, edited by Vadim Kozhevnikov, took the lead in implementing 
\\hrushchev’s instructions to eliminate the “thaw” with an article “Socialism 
and Culture” which repeated the call for closer contacts between literature and 
art and the people.!? Earlier it had printed an article by A. Kovalenkov entitled 
“Before the First Book,” an attempt to turn young authors away from the 
formalists and to compromise the work of Pasternak and Mandelshtam.!* The 
main work in the journal at the time, late 1957, was the editor’s own novel Jo 
Meet the Dawn, a revival of Civil War romanticism. It opened in 1958 with Aleksandr 
Norneichuk’s play Why the Stars Were Smiling and followed up with a long novel 
by Mukhtar Auezov, Abai’s Path, which was exceptionally well received in 
official circles.1® In January 1960, publication began of a novel by Aleksandr 
Chakovsky, The Roads We Choose. Its theme, the construction of a tunnel beyond 
the Arctic Circle, is not new, but it was the first novel to touch on the dethrone- 
ment of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress. Naturally such a step was a direct 
result of orders from above. That such orders were issued is supported by the 
inclusion of the last stanzas of A. Tvardovsky’s poem Jn the Distance Beyond in 
the May-Day issue of Pravda. In this poem Stalin was not merely dethroned 
but almost painted in his true colors. The Leningrad journal Zvezda, founded 
in 1924, used to print the works of prominent authors. The greater attraction of 
the Moscow journals, the blockade of Leningrad after which many evacuated 
writers did not return and Zhdanov’s assault on literature in 1946 which affected 
Zvezda particularly seriously mean that it now has a very poor staff of authors. 
Following the end of the “thaw” V. Druzhin was replaced as editor by G. Kholo- 
shov. The journal tends to contain sketches and documentary stories rather than 
works of artistic value. Examples are A. Sadovsky’s The Bugrovs from Vyborg, 
the history of a proletarian family, and I. Druts’ The Return of Tanya, a novel of 
student life. 

Very different from Zvezda is another journal published in Leningrad. The 
illustrated Neva is one of the most lively and varied of the major journals pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. Some indication of its nature is gained from the names 
of its contributors who include Semen Kirsanov, L. Nikulin, M. Sholokhov, Anna 
Akhmatova, M. Dudin, A. Prokofiev, L. Oshanin, V. Sosyura, A. Yashin and 
E. Permyak. Both members of the old literary generation and young authors 
are represented. The journal is notable for a certain lack of orthodoxy. In a 
story by the editor, S. Voronin, for instance, the main figure, a former Red 
Army man, is reluctant to reveal that a fellow-villager had served in the German 
Army.®° In another, Tale of the Grey Wolf by Permyak, a former member of the 
White Guard who settled in America as a farmer returns to his native land 
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accompanied by an American journalist.?! The latter, strangely enough, is not 
portrayed as being on a secret mission or even as being hostile to the Soviet 
Union. The farmer seriously considers renouncing his American citizenship and 
staying in Russia, but eventually the thought of his farm makes him return to 
America where he commits suicide. Although the conclusion has clear overtones, 
the work nevertheless follows a trend noticeable in this journal. It stresses the 
spiritual side of man and his internal conflicts. 


Considerable prominence is given in the Soviet press to newspapers and 
journals for young people. This tendency has been intensified with the growing 
problem of the younger generation in the Soviet Union in recent years. The 
relationship between Molodoi kommunist and Komsomolskaya pravda is much the 
same as that between Kommunist and Pravda. Theoretical questions and didacti- 
cism are the field of Molodoi kommunist and it followed the Kommunist line in 
publishing a lead article, “Educating Young Fighters for Communism,” in 
which it attacked political apathy and Philistine attitudes.2* L. Fomenko’s 
A Decadent Hero and an Optimistic Theme attacked authors whose works reflected 
the moods of contemporary youth who are dissatisfied with life as it is and seek 
something different.2* Such condemnations and appeals are the main function of 
Molodoi kommunist and are also a feature of Komsomolskaya pravda, a paper, which 
during the first fifteen years after its founding in 1925 was one of the most 
lively in the Soviet Union. 


The most popular of the journals for young people are Molodaya gvardiya and 
Yunost. The first is the oldest of Soviet literary journals now in existence, being 
founded in 1922. Throughout its existence it has always shown a preference for 
young authors and an inclination toward Komsomol themes. This tendency has 
been maintained, but now the theme of youth tends to be subordinated to 
political requirements, as in V. Tendryakow’s The Fleeting Day. Here the main 
theme is Khrushchev’s plan for reforming the secondary schools. A similar line 
may be noted in Yury Polukhin’s Omut which is little more than an anti-religious 
tract in literary form. However, there have been occasions when the journal 
has published works which did not find official approval and remained silent 
when called upon to admit its mistakes. Yunost, edited by V. P. Kataev, is a 
contemporary of Neva and resembles it more than any other journal. Its contribu- 
tors are in no way inferior to those of Neva, and include Evgeny Evtushenko, 
Viktor Rozov, Robert Rozhdestvensky, Inna Goff, A. Adzhubei, A. Kuznetsov, 
Y. Kozakov, Semen Kirsanov, Nikolai Gribachev, Leonid Martynov and Ilya 
Selvinsky. Although the majority of its articles reflect the official line, the journal 
is more noteworthy for works which do not. Inna Goff’s A Poet You Cannot Be 
portrayed a student environment with young people who were not only com- 
petent in their field but thinkers too.24 Only one phrase of Marx was mentioned: 
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“All humanity is my affair.” Evtushenko’s Chetvertaya Meshchanskaya was similarly 
notable for its call for man to be true to himself.25 These two journals are 
evidence of the fact that, despite all the efforts of the authorities to subordinate 
literature to their own aims, works do appear which flatly ignore the demands 
of the Party, and the Soviet press is prepared to be a little more daring today 
than it was under Stalin twenty years or so ago. re 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth in Search of the Meaning of Life 


On July 5, 1960, Pravda published a lead article on the problem of assigning 
the 350,000 young persons to posts, who will be graduating from the Soviet 
higher educational institutions this year. The article made great play of the 
“enthusiasm” of the graduates who are ostensibly prepared to leave their homes, 
native cities, relatives and friends on the appeal of the Party to go and work in 
remote and uninhabited regions: 

Students graduating from courses received the Party’s appeal with great enthu- 
siasm. Their patriotism and desire to be where the interests of the state demand are 
clear examples of the lofty moral and political qualities of Soviet youth.' 


However, matters are not quite as Soviet propaganda represents them. 
Students about to graduate usually exploit every possibility at their disposal in 
an attempt to remain in the capitals and find well-paid post there and have no 
desire whatsoever to sacrifice themselves out in the wilds of the country. Many 
young specialists even reject posts in the specialty for which they have been 
trained ; they either take up any sort of post or else do not work at all. There have 
been many complaints by the Party and government on this score: ““The fact that 
many young specialists refuse to work at jobs to which they are assigned points 
to an unsatisfactory level of ideological and political work among students.”* On 
one occasion more than half the graduates from the higher educational institu- 
tions did not turn up at work to which they had been assigned. In the Tbilisi 
Medical Institute, for example, “out of 342 students graduating from this institute 
in the present year only 132 turned up at the place of work to which they had been 
assigned.”’ The June issue of the magazine Yunost comments on young persons’ 
opposition to having their future decided for them by the state. Graduates from 
the Leningrad Medical Institute turned out to have no illusions as to what such 
assignment implied: “It is an act of compulsion. Every cultured person naturally 
wants to dodge life in the backwoods and not to turn into an animal.”’4 


25 Tbid., No. 12 (1957). 
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For months now the Soviet press has been sounding the alarm that the young 
builders of Communism are disillusioned with their present way of life. Numerous 
articles on the subject reveal that they are not “spongers,” “parasites,” or 
“stilyagi,’ as they are portrayed, but members of the Komsomol who have 
graduated from the ten-year schools and higher educational institutions, young 
Soviet intellectuals and specialists. On July 4, Komsomolskaya pravda published an 
article on the problem in which it reproduced a letter from three Komsomol 
girls working as teachers in a remote village in Murmansk Oblast. They asked the 
newspaper to answer the question: Is there enthusiasm in our time and what is 
the aim of life ? 


Often we discuss in the evenings the problem: What is the meaning of life? 
Have we turned into Philistines? We understand, of course, that our main goal is 
to build Communism. But each person must have his own [visible] goal. We do not 
have such a goal. What is the meaning of life then? . .. We lack enthusiasm. Is there 
any hope of enthusiasm at all nowadays? 


The newspaper reporter wrote of one of the girls who teaches Russian 
language and literature: “Roza has not suffered any misfortune. Nor have her 
relatives, friends, and comrades. The girl was just fed up. How often she pro- 
nounced these words with such feeling.” In their talk with the newspaper reporter 
the girls commented on how many young chaps had taken to drink from such a life. 

The official counter to such moods is to step up ideological and educational 
work and propaganda. On January 9, 1960, the Party Central Committee issued a 
decree entitled “Propaganda Tasks in Present-Day Conditions.” More than six 
months have now passed since its promulgation, yet on June 27, 1960 Pravda 
published a long editorial on the failure to organize propaganda as required and 
its lack of effect on the population, in particular on Soviet youth: 


... the trade unions and Komsomol organizations show little activity in the 
Communist training of the workers, especially the youth. ... The inculcation of a 
Communist attitude toward work and public property, the struggle against tendencies 
to possess things oneself, against... sponging for the implementation of the 
principle “whoever does not work does not eat” have not yet become the main 
aspects . . . of ideological work. 


The article emphasized the influence of bourgeois ideology and the absence of 
any fixed aims among the greater part of the population, that is, the youth: 


The necessary importance is not attached to the training of workers in the spirit 
of Soviet patriotism, socialist internationalism and Communist morality, the neces- 
sary attention is not paid to increasing the vigilance of Soviet people on the political 
front, a purposeful and daily struggle against bourgeois ideology and relics of 
capitalism is lacking. 

An article entitled “The Passive ... Where Have They Come From?” pub- 
lished in Komsomolskaya pravda contains a letter by a secretary of the Komsomo!l 
Bureau in the Department of Journalism at the Leningrad State University. It 
describes students’ boredom at Marxist-Leninist theory and their protests at 
“public” interference in their private lives: 
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Pacifism, retreat into one’s own... . little private world, . . . fear that one might 
be “involved” is what many students at the philological faculty think about. Two 
or three dozen self-sacrificing students with initiative and the outlook of the. . . social 
worker until late at night arrange and get things done and help others. The rest have 
their studies, lessons, things to catch up on, reading at home, and family matters 
Leave them alone, let them live in peace!§ 


An Institute of Public Opinion has been set up by Komsomolskaya pravda. It is 
to study youth’s attitude toward current problems of domestic and foreign policy 
and Communist training. Ideological work and propaganda are to take the results 
of this study as their basis.6 On July 4, Pravda published correspondence on the 
need to organize Communist training in schools. 

At times youth’s pacifism, apolitical moods and disillusionment take the form 
of open protests against Communist policy. Komsomolskaya pravda of June 11, 1960 
published a letter by a young person criticizing the “cosmic” excesses of Soviet 
policy and the low standard of living of the population: 


I have written not to “try my hand out,” as they say, but to express my opinion 
(and not only mine) on what I read and hear after the launching of the rockets. Now 
our scientists have landed a rocket on the moon. .. . It is, of course, an important 
event and there has been much fuss about it... . Yet what have these sputniks and 
rockets given an ordinary chap? ... Doesn’t it seem to you that such enthusiasm 
for these sputniks and space in general is rather untimely or more exactly premature? 
What I mean is that we have enough earthly matters to worry about: a shortage of 
living accommodations and créches, while goods are expensive. Yet this rocket, I 
am sure, will cost so much that probably everybody will groan on learning its price! 
Tell any worker that if we did not launch this rocket, his Bobik would be able to go 
to a kindergarten, that a meter of boston would not cost twenty rubles, but only 
half, and that one would be able to buy an electric iron in a store, and I am sure that 
he would say, heavens, don’t launch these rockets. . . 


Such a statement came in for the usual official attacks about relics of capitalism 
and so on. Judging by what Soviet theoreticians write, it is the younger generation 
that worries about such things as one’s own well being : “Ivan Semenovich Zakusin 
is seventy years old.... His heart bleeds for the common task... . Valentina 
Agarkova is nineteen years old. She is worried about her own well being, . . .her 
own garden, her own livestock.”? 

Soviet youth is extremely anxious to work out just what Communism is. 
Some idea of the young intelligentsia’s approach to Communism can be obtained 
trom V. Aksenov’s tale “Colleagues,” published in the June issue of the magazine 
Yunost. In this tale youth tries to determine what Communism is—an abstraction, 
inaccessible shining heights, a fantastic Arcadian idyll, or just shouting and empty 
propaganda. A young doctor writes a letter to a friend who of his own accord 
left to work out in the wilds on graduating from the Leningrad Medical Institute. 
The letter ends with Nekrasov’s appeal one hundred years ago, “sow wisdom and 
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goodness and create something that will last,” and a sarcastic remark about 


Khrushchev’s recommendations for corn planting.® A further example of the 
disillusionment of Soviet youth is to be found in the same issue of the magazine 
in a tale entitled “Thaw Lands” by V. Nikitin. An eighteen-year old boy graduates 
from the ten-year school. Strong and healthy, he goes to the remote Polar regions. 
He is activated not by personal motives, but by a desire to do good. He is, in his 
own words, preparing to “build Communism.” The remote Polar regions soon 
destroy his dreams and reduce him to despair: 


What use am I here? Why have I come here? In May, only seven months ago | 
graduated from the ten-year school. I immediately dreamed of entering the ranks of 
the builders of a new life. 


I am a builder in almost the most difficult sector, yet how humdrum this appears. 
What common cause am I serving ? What new life am I building? I am simply 
digging trenches. . . . Is this what I dreamed of, is this what I am to do with my life? 
If building Communism means digging a trench, then why did I study for ten years? 
Iam strong, hardy—I could work until the sweat pours from me, and I would be even 
healthier from it, but the thought plagues me, why am I living. For the first time in 
my eighteen years Iam thinking about this. I do not know how to answer this 
question. It begins to appear that I shall never understand why I am living. . . . It is 
becoming awful.® 


That such an example has appeared in a magazine for young persons is ample 
illustration that it is not an isolated phenomenon, but a mood which has taken 
hold of the new builders of Communism. The danger for the Soviet system here 
is that youth is seeking the meaning of life along paths alien to Communism. 


Y. Marin 


Religion 


The Political Role of the Moscow Patriarchate 


In spite of the hostility of Marxism toward religion and the campaign against 
it in the USSR, the Communist authorities there have shown on three occasions, 
in 1922, 1926, and 1943, that they wished to set up a legalized Supreme Adminis- 
tration of the Russian Orthodox Church. In 1922, they actively supported and 
granted numerous privileges to the schismatic “Supreme Church Adminis- 
tration.” Such support was aimed at (1) ensuring the selection of clergymen 
willing to support all official measures and capable of directing believers along 
lines favorable to the authorities; (2) providing the government with a pretext 
for taking steps against recalcitrant clergymen who refused to support the new 
Administration; and (3) demonstrating the “unity” of the church and govern- 


8 Yunost, No. 6 (1960), p. 13. 
® Ibid., p. 71. 
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or 


ment and the ostensible freedom of the church in the USSR, a step intended to 
neutralize the unfavorable impression created abroad by the measures against 
religion in the Soviet Union. 

When the government realized that both the attempt to renew the church and 
the new clergymen were being ignored by the people at large, its representatives 
began to urge the church leaders to accept the conditions worked out by the 
authorities: (1) the publication of a declaration ; (2) the removal from the adminis- 
tration of clergymen of no use to the authorities ; (3) the condemnation of foreign 
Orthodox church administrations unwilling to accept the church authorities in 
the USSR; (4) cooperation with the authorities in the interests of the latter. 
The successors of Patriarch Tikhon, who were in exile at the time, rejected 
the conditions. They then advanced their own counter-suggestions: (1) the 
memorandum of the Solovetsky bishops and (2) “draft conditions for the legali- 
vation of the church administration” of June 10, 1926, submitted by Metro- 
politan Sergiy (Stragorodsky). Both notes proposed the legalization of the church 
administration on the basis of the separation of church and state—complete and 
mutual noninterference in political and church matters. While admitting the exist- 
ence of “insurmountable difficulties” between the church and Communists, the 
notes guaranteed the political loyalty of the clergy inside the country, while 
refusing to take steps against Orthodox clergy abroad.? Neither proposal satis- 
fied the Communists. Finally worn out by arrest from December 27, 1926 to 
March 20, 1927, Metropolitan Sergiy accepted the Communists’ conditions. The 
new administration of the Orthodox Church, later known as the Moscow 
Patriarchate, came into existence. It no longer spoke of “insurmountable diffi- 
culties” in relations with the authorities, had no objection to steps against 
Orthodox groups abroad, and declared its interests to be the same as those of the 
Soviet Union. It thus became a tool in the hands of the Party and government. 
The speed with which all formalities were carried out reveals how interested the 
Soviet authorities were in setting up the new organ as fast as possible. The 
latter has since carried out various measures of great political importance for 
world Communism and the USSR. They included (1) selecting the clergy; (2) 
establishing complete control over all Orthodox believers in the USSR; (3) 
assuring the outside world that the Communist regime was granting freedom 
of religion and that the Russian Orthodox Church was flourishing in the 
USSR; (4) carrying out patriotic activities during World War II; (5) demon- 
strating that the Orthodox Church was flourishing in the postwar period; 
(6) participating in political campaigns; and (7) opening branches in the non- 
Communist world. 

Selection of the Clergy. The initial selection took place over the period 1927—37 
on the principle of adherence to the Declaration of July 27, 1927, issued by 


1M. Polsky, Kanonicheskoe polozhenie vysshei tserkovnoi vlasti v SSSR i zagranitsei (The Canonical 
Position of the Supreme Church Authorities in the USSR and Abroad), Jourdanville, 1948, p. 19. 
2 Vestnik Rossiiskogo studencheskogo kbhristianskogo dvizheniya, London, No. 7 (1927), quoted from 
Tserkouny Vestnik zapadno-evropeiskoi eparkbii, Paris, No. 6 (1927), p. 8; No. 14 (1928), pp. 3 and 16. 
3 Tserkovny Vestnik zapadno-evropeiskoi eparkhii, No. 6 (1927), pp. 2—3. 





Metropolitan Sergiy and the members of the Provisional Synod. Some bishops 
and clergymen agreed to recognize Metropolitan Sergiy as their head. The 
majority did not. Nor did the bishops and priests of the national, autocephalous 
Orthodox churches (the Ukrainian and Belorussian). They were accordingly 
liquidated as political enemies. A second selection on the basis of recognition of 
the Moscow Patriarchate took place in the territories annexed by the USSR in 
1939—40, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, the Baltic republics, and Bessa- 
rabia. The results were very much the same. A further selection took place under 
Patriarch Aleksiy (Simansky) when the Communists regained control of the 
regions occupied by the Germans during the war. Recalcitrant clergymen were 
either deported or else subjected to other repressive measures. By such steps the 
Moscow Patriarchate gained a body of obedient clergymen. 


The Unification of Believers. This step went hand in hand with the weeding out 
of the clergy and took the form of subjecting to the Moscow Patriarchate the 
various church groups spread throughout the USSR since the “legalization” of 
the church administration under Metropolitan Sergiy. At that time those Orthodox 
groups anxious to maintain their religious freedom and unwilling to submit to 
an atheistic government ranged themselves about the various church figures. 
The Patriarchate was anxious to obtain control over all believers. Such a task 
was by no means easy and the Patriarchate had to resort to violence. The various 
groups were branded as “anti-Patriarchate groups” and “illegal societies” and 
dealt with by the organs of terror. Various groups then went underground and 
resistance has continued down to the present. The press attacks such groups as 
anti-Soviet and reports that they have been dispersed. 


Freedom of Religion in the USSR. In 1930, Metropolitan Sergiy was compelled 
to answer the protests which swept through the non-Communist world at the 
shutting of churches and repressive measures being taken against the clergy in 
the Soviet Union. At a press conference of Soviet and foreign journalists, the 
Metropolitan declared that there was no persecution of religion in the USSR, 
that the churches had been shut at the request of the population, and that only 
clergymen who were political enemies of Communism had lost their lives.* 
Other examples of distortions of the situation were the speeches and pastoral 
letters of the metropolitans and publications of the Moscow Patriarchate at the 
beginning of World War II. The leitmotif was that the USSR-Russia was the 
same holy Russia, that “its religious life had been peaceful and had flourished 
during the years of socialist reconstruction. . . . Its church is now being destroyed 
by the blows of the Germans. ..”? This step was obviously intended to gain 
the sympathy of both the Western allies and Russians abroad for the Soviet 
government. The agreement concluded between the government and the Moscow 


4 Patriarkh Sergii i ego dukbounoe nasledstvo (Patriarch Sergiy and his Spiritual Legacy), Moscow, 
1947, p. 59. 

5 Smena, No. 10 (1960); Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, March 13, 1960. 
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Metropolitan on the restoration of the Russian Patriarchate was intended to 
gain sympathy and support abroad. The Soviet press wrote as follows: “... It 
will without doubt help increase the trust in and sympathy for the USSR among 
believers abroad.”® 

In the postwar period policy has been to establish personal contacts with the 
heads of the autocephalous Orthodox churches abroad and their governments. 
The first step was the invitation to church representatives to attend the meeting 
at which Patriarch Aleksiy was elected in 1945. Such contacts were further 
developed by the trips abroad of Patriarch Aleksiy and his closest associates. In 
1945, the Patriarch made his “historic” trip, taking as his route Teheran, Damascus, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, Cairo, Alexandria, Cairo, Haifa, Beirut, Damascus, Lidda, 
Teheran, and Bagdad.® In 1946 he visited Bulgaria, in 1947 Rumania. Metro- 
politan Nikolai (Yarushevich) made trips to the East and in 1945 visited England. 
In 1948, a delegation of the Moscow Patriarchate again visited Rumania. Trips 
by Soviet clergy abroad in the immediate postwar years also took place within 
the framework of the so-called “friendship months” with the Soviet Union. 
Trips were even made as late as 1951 to Czechoslovakia, 1953 to Bulgaria, and 
1955 to Rumania. In 1957, Patriarch Aleksiy visited Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
As a rule such trips were made with as much pomp and ceremony as possible. An 
extremely strong impression was made by the first trip of the Patriarch in 1945. 
It seemed to observers that if the government of a country exhausted by war was 
prepared to lavish such pomp on the church heads, then it was really the protector 
of the church, as were the Tsars earlier. All other trips followed the same lines. 
There were speeches about the Russian Church’s leading role in the world 
Orthodox movement. Orthodox patriarchs abroad were visibly impressed. Their 
attitude, in turn, undoubtedly had an effect on the governments of the coun- 
tries in question and local public and political circles. The importance attached 
to such trips by the government can best be seen in the presence of Soviet leaders 
at the airfields and the receptions organized for church representatives in Soviet 
embassies abroad. 


Patriotic Activities During World War IT. At the beginning of the war the Soviet 
people were in a defeatist mood. The authorities promptly turned to the church 
heads who appealed to the population to defend Russia. The Moscow Patriarchate 
is of the opinion that the measures taken by the church at the beginning of the 
war “led to enormous enthusiasm among believers.”!® During the fifth month 
of the war Metropolitan Sergiy wrote: “The seed sown by the Moscow Patri- 
archate is bringing rich results, . . . patriotism has risen as a threatening wave for 
the enemy and the hour is near when it will wipe the dark stain from the face of 
the earth.”!! The clergy did everything possible to encourage patriotism.!* All 


8 Voina i rabochy klass, No. 12 (1943), p. 18. 
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appeals were intended to give the impression that Russia was still the former 
Holy Russia. Believers contributed toward the Dmitry Donskoi Tank Column.!* 
When the Soviet government began to be rather worried in 1942 about the growth 
of religion in the regions occupied by the Germans, the Patriarchate tried to cause 
a schism there. It encouraged guerrilla activities in the rear of the Germans. 
Bishops who had helped restore religious life in the Ukraine, Baltic regions, and 
the Don were tried by ecclesiastical courts.14 Metropolitan Nikolai, who became 
a member of the Extraordinary Commission to Establish and Prosecute Ger- 
man Crimes (the only example of a member of the clergy becoming a mem- 
ber of a state arbitration commission), signed the protocol blaming the Ger- 
mans for the Katyn Wood massacre of Polish officers. Also useful to the 
Soviet government were the epistles of the Moscow Patriarchate which helped 
remove Bulgaria, Albania, and Rumania from the war against Russia and gained 
sympathy for the Soviets in Yugoslavia and Greece. The epistles appealed to 
these peoples in the name of a common religion, the fact that both the USSR 
and the countries concerned were Slavonic, and reminded these countries that 
they had been saved by the Tsars from Turkish colonialism. No less effective was 
the influence of the Moscow Patriarchate on the Russian emigration abroad. 
Many representatives of the old emigration even identified themselves with 
the interests of the USSR. The idea put across by the Moscow Patriarchate 
was that “every Russian unwilling to betray his nation... will not follow 
the enemies of the Soviets because the Soviets head the Russian national 
state and are struggling for its world-wide, international significance.” State- 
ments by the Moscow Patriarchate about Soviet weapons defending general 
Christian ideals, the Soviet Union’s holy struggle for the freedom, happiness and 
culture of all mankind also had great influence. The Soviet government was 
very grateful for the services rendered by the church during the war. The 1945 
assembly which elected Patriarch Aleksiy excelled itself in pomp. The govern- 
ment footed the bill and even supplied airplanes to be used by the Eastern 
patriarchs. Gifts and medals were handed out, permission was given to open 
theological colleges.1§ 


The Postwar Period. The comparative freedom of religion permitted during 
the war was maintained, the population was permitted to erect chapels in some 
of the major cities, and the government set about restoring the Troitse-Sergiev 
Monastery and Moscow Cathedral and opened theological colleges. The Moscow 
Patriarchate thus had a very impressive facade for the benefit of visitors from 
abroad. Foreign church delegations, public, political and cultural figures, jour- 
nalists and young persons are the constant guests of the Patriarchate. Even heads 
of state and ministers visiting the USSR for talks with the Soviet government 
find themselves invited to attend receptions held by the Patriarchate. Reports 
in the Soviet press show that visitors are invariably taken round the same buildings. 

13 Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov i velikaya otechestvennaya voina : Sbornik, op. cit., Epistle of December 
30, 1942, pp. 41—42. 
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These are the 10 most outstanding churches in Moscow; 2—3 in Leningrad and 
Niev respectively ; the monuments in the village of Kolomenskoe; the 4 residences 
of the Moscow Patriarch; the Troitse-Sergiev Monastery; the Kiev Pokrovsky 
Nunnery; some churches of the Kiev-Pechersk Monastery; and the Moscow 
and Leningrad theological colleges. 


Since 1945 visits have been increasing in number. The Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rumania and Bulgaria, the Catholicos of Georgia and representatives of 
the Czechoslovak, Polish, and Albanian churches visit Moscow almost every year 
(0 participate in conferences, congresses and various celebrations. In 1945 and 
1948, representatives of the Constantinople and Jerusalem churches visited 
Moscow. Receptions are also held by the Council for the Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The official organ of 
the Patriarchate, Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, contains regular reports on 
receptions and the persons attending them from abroad. No less effective is the 
enormous correspondence carried on by the Patriarchate. 


Participation of the Patriarchate in Political Campaigns. The Patriarchate finds 
itself involved in all Soviet government measures from election campaigns to 
reaction to international events. Its representatives participate in important 
public meetings, conferences, and international congresses. The Patriarchate was 
involved in the Peace Campaign as early as 1948 in connection with the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the Autocephalous Russian Orthodox Church. Zhurnal 
\oskovskoi Patriarkhii had the following to say about a speech made by Metro- 
politan Nikolai at the First World Congress of Peace Supporters in Paris in 1949: 


At the time many figures in the Western Christian churches regarded the move- 
ment of the supporters of peace as a political undertaking favoring the Soviet 
Union, however, when Metropolitan Nikolai bore witness to the Russian people’s 
love of peace from the Congress tribune, ... many believers in the West turned 
toward the movement . . .7® 


Metropolitan Nikolai has spoken at all the congresses, conferences and 
sessions of the World Peace Council. Statements made by the Moscow Patri- 
archate have always closely followed the zigzags of the Party general line. 
just as statements by the Soviet representative at the United Nations are 
immediately backed up by the satellites and union-republic representatives, 
so ate appeals of the Patriarchate immediately echoed by the representatives 
of the autocephalous churches, friendly patriarchates, and so on. 

In 1950, a system of concluding pacts was inaugurated, that is, agreements 
on cooperation in defense of peace. Such agreements were signed between the 
Moscow and Rumanian Patriarchates in May 1950 and with the head of the 
Albanian Church in August 1950. During the Korean War Metropolitan Nikolai 
was a very busy man in public. All the propaganda attacks and accusations of the 
Soviet press were repeated by the Metropolitan. In 1952, Patriarch Aleksiy 
commented in his Easter message on the leading role of the Soviet government 
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in the “Christian cause of the defense of peace,”!? while in the same year a 
“Conference of All Churches and Religious Groups Devoted to the Problem of 
the Defense of Peace” was convened in Zagorsk. The speeches read at the 
conference by the heads of the various religious groups in the USSR all 
supported the Soviet government, praised Stalin, presented the Soviet Union as 
the bulwark of peace, freedom, and happiness.'* At the Budapest Conference 
in June 1953, Metropolitan Nikolai made many contacts for the Soviet Union. 
He held more than twenty interviews with the foreign press, spoke on the 
radio to Greece, Italy, and France. At a routine session of the World Peace 
Council on November 23—28, 1953 in Vienna he spoke of the sincere striving 
of the Moscow Patriarchate to unite with the Christian West in order to “show 
mankind one image: the face of love and peace, the face of Christ. . .””?® 

The Opening of Branches Abroad. Up to 1948, the Moscow Patriarchate openly 
claimed the leading role in the world Orthodox movement. Immediately after 
the war the Patriarchate set about assembling under its wing all the Orthodox 
churches. This step involved the abolition for a second time of the Orthodox 
churches in the Ukraine, Belorussia, Poland, Estonia, and Latvia restored by the 
Germans, the establishment of control over the churches in the satellite states, in 
spite of formal recognition of their autonomy, the struggle for a return to the 
bosom of the Mother Church in Russia of Russian churches abroad in France, 
Finland, the United States and Palestine. In some cases these moves were success- 
ful. Some persons surrendered: Metropolitans Evlogy and Serafim in Paris. 
Others remained independent: Metropolitans Anastasy, Feofil in the United 
States, Archbishop German in Finland. The next step was to found branches of 
the Patriarchate abroad. At present there are numerous branches, particularly in 


West Europe. Their activities are controlled by the Department for Foreign 
Religious Relations of the Holy Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate. Its Chairman 
is Metropolitan Nikolai. Every attempt is made to tie Orthodox clergymen 
abroad to Moscow and to make them tools in the Soviet government’s policy of 
using the Orthodox Church for political ends. NT, , 

. Teodorovich 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos, 10 and 11, 1960 


Issue No. 10 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist appeared on the eve of 
the July Central Committee plenum. The main articles accordingly deal with the 
questions on the plenum’s agenda—the fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty- 
First Party Congress on the development of industry and transport, the intro- 
duction into production of the latest achievements in science and technology, 
and the results of the Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Budapest. 


The lead article, “All Forces for the Fulfillment of Socialist Obligations!,” 
discusses agriculture, since the magazine’s publication also coincided with the 
inauguration of this year’s harvesting campaign. The article links the harvest 
with the efforts to obtain a surplus of grain and to surpass United States output. 
However, obtaining a surplus is not so easy. Hence, the need to write about and 
refer to it so often. Success depends on the solution of problems in the fields of 
agriculture and industry. The Soviet leaders are once again employing the old 
method of socialist competition in pursuit of the elusive surplus. Spurring on the 
workers, the magazine writes that 


fulfilling the socialist obligation, agricultural workers have done much in the period 
of the spring sowing to obtain a good harvest in the present year. 

That was the initial stage of the competition. Now comes the tense, decisive 
struggle for the harvest, the fall is approaching when, according to the proverb, 
“the chickens are counted.” 


Reference is then made to last year’s poor harvest: 


Kazakhstan did agricultural work of great importance in an unsatisfactory 
manner. The harvest cultivated was a good one, but as a result of bad organization 
it was not completely harvested. ... The harvesting dragged on, and part of the 
grain perished under the snow. 


The editors remind all Communists working in the field of agriculture that 
they must be more vigilant and constantly carry out political work on the kol- 
khozes, sovkhozes, and farms. 

K. Petukhov’s “Perfect the Organization for the Introduction of New 
Technology into Production,” from the section entitled “Toward the Party 
Central Committee Plenum,” repeats the many speeches made in the Party press 
on the importance of technical progress and improvements in technology. It 
appears that the plans compiled for the Union and the individual republics are 
not being properly implemented. Various republics did not fulfill their 
plans for the working out and preparation of new materials in 1959: the RSFSR 
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fulfilled its plan by only 64%, the Ukraine by 69%, Belorussia by 71%, the 
Kazakh SSR by 63%, and the Kirgiz SSR by 51%. There are also shortcomings 
in the individual branches of industry. Writing of the fulfillment and overfulfill- 
ment of plans, Kommunist stresses the role played by the material stimulation of 
workers and the correct use of the means set aside for this purpose. 

The problem of specialization in industry is broached in A. Kostousov’s 
“The Specialization of Industry—A Most Important Step in Technical Progress.” 
In spite of the efforts of the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the specialization 
of industry inside the individual economic regions, there are apparently still too 
many examples of poorly organized and uneconomical management. The author 
suggests various measures: a re-examination of the various types of machines 
manufactured by plants in order to avoid duplication; the compilation of plans 
to increase the capacity of plants; standardization of spare parts for all branches 
of the machine-building industry. 

The article “Some Economic Problems of Technical Progress” discusses the 
same problem. It is a review of readers’ letters and proposals. The materials under 
review cover two questions: increased labor productivity and an improvement in 
economic work. There are numerous references to the shortcomings in industry. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that much of the new equipment introduced has 
very little effect. As for technological progress, much more coordination and 
standardization are required before any real progress can be made. 

The authors of the article, “Dialectics Today,” are Kommunist editor-in-chicf 
F. Konstantinov and member of the editorial board K. Momdzhyan. They stress 
that Marxism has two sides, the theoretical and creative. By the latter they appar- 
ently mean the ability of Marxist dogmas to adjust themselves to present-day 
conditions. The article insists that Marxism-Leninism and Marxist dialectics 
must be creatively applied in the conditions of battle. Here it discusses a problem 
of great importance—the arguments between the USSR and China as to the 
inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism: 

Today a successful struggle for peace cannot be waged simply by basing oneself 
on the old principle of the inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism. This 
principle was the result of a scientific analysis of imperialism in the period when it 
was an all-embracing world system. It maintained its validity too when the Sovict 
Union was the only socialist country, surrounded by hostile imperialist countrics. 
But now, . . . the situation has changed. Capitalism has ceased to be the system on 
which the historic fate of peoples completely depends. 

Thus, the flexible formula “‘creative Marxism” enables the authors to conclude 
that wars are not inevitable. They are thus creatively applying the Marxist method. 
An indication is given that there are even persons in the Party who believe that 
such a standpoint helps depolarize the feelings of the people at large. The article 
insists that peaceful coexistence does not contradict Leninism. Between the lines 
the authors indicate that coexistence is only an economic concept which takes 
the form of an all-out advance against the non-Communist camp and that the 
ideological struggle must be stepped up. In the long run, the article is yet another 
attempt to justify the policy of revisionism inaugurated by Khrushchev himself. 
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An article by G. Anashkin and N. Babib entitled, “The Public and the 
Strengthening of Socialist Law and Order,” is connected with the draft law 
“On the Increased Role of the Public in the Struggle Against Infringements of 
Soviet Legality and the Rules of Socialist Society.” The aim of the law is to 
preserve the severe forms of punishment, while altering the functions and struc- 
ture of the Soviet punitive organs. The article analyzes the importance of two 
new measures—the brigades recruited to maintain order and the so-called comrades’ 
courts. Stress is laid on the ostensibly educational role of these organizations. 
They are, however, to be firm in their decisions and not to tolerate half measures. 


Of the remaining materials in this issue, G. Golikov’s “The Study of the His- 
tory of the October Revolution” deals with the new history of the Party. More than 
a third of the issue is taken up by the text of the report read by First Secretary of 
the Rumanian Workers Party Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej at the Third Party 
Congress which discussed the creation of the economic base for socialism in 
Rumania. 

* 


Issue No. 11 appeared immediately after the July plenary session. The lead 
article, “Implement the Decisions of the July Central Committee Plenum,” is 
mainly devoted to the resolution of the Twenty-First Party Congress that the 
program for the creation of the material and technical basis of Communism is 
being successfully carried out. The directive is advanced that “imperialism has 
ceased to dominate in the world, the leading role on the international arena has 
passed to socialism. At present the socialist camp is developing its forces.” This 
formula leads to the article’s conclusion that “in our epoch wars need not be 
allowed, peace can be preserved.” 

B. Ponomarev’s “The History of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Present” writes of the creative development of the theory of scientific Communism 
and the ability to combine theory with practice. One way of combining the two 
is apparently to study the Party history. The point is made that Marxist-Leninist 
theory is not a collection of dogmas, but a creative science. A creative approach 
to theory thus enables the Party at each stage of historical development to deter- 
mine the international standing of the Soviet Union and the relative strength 
of socialism and capitalism. Noting that success in the building of Communism 
depends on the consciousness of the masses, the author presents ideological work 
as the main method of training the masses in the spirit of Communism. Here, 
the admission is made that youth is in most need of such training. The reason 
given is that youth has not experienced the rule of the landowners and entrepre- 
neurs, “does not know all the horrors of capitalism.” The Soviet press has had 
much to say in recent years about Soviet youth’s distaste for Communism. The 
new history of the Party is to aid the process of the formation of Communist 
man and to impress the necessary ideology on the younger generation. 

M. Rozental’s “Dialectical Logic” attempts to link with present-day practice 
not Marxism in its entirety, but that section of Marxist theory known as dialectics. 
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The article is based on remarks made by Lenin in the Philosophical Notebooks on 
the essence of dialectical logic. The latter is apparently distinguished from formal 
logic (which is static in nature) by its use of concepts which express the developing 
and changing objective world. Dialectical logic is concerned not with fixed 
concepts, but with developing ones, with concepts-processes. The principle is 
stressed that 

the reflection of nature in man’s thoughts must be comprehended not “in a lifeless 

manner,” not “abstractly,” not without movement, not without contradictions, but 

in the eternal process of movement . . . of contradictions and their solution. 


Turning from philosophy to propaganda the writers then attack idealism: 


One must remember that the features of modern science provide an external 
excuse for all kinds of idealistic speculations. The point here is that modern science, 
for example, physics, is becoming more and more abstract and bases itself on an 
extremely complex mathematical apparatus; as a result the link between its abstrac- 
tions and feelings, experience, becomes more complex. 


Further, the idealists are ostensibly endeavoring to create a favorable situation 
for themselves by taking advantage of modern science. Dialectical logic must 
accordingly be brought to bear against idealistic principles. 

N. Mironov’s “State Security—A Matter for the Entire People” sets out to 
demonstrate the link between the state security organs and the people as a whole. 
The main idea is that the Soviet people has aided the punitive organs at every 
stage over the last forty years. The examples quoted from recent years include 
the capture of United States pilot Francis Powers. Turning to the question of 
state security proper, the author cannot ignore the fact that various heads of the 
state security organs were executed in the past. Apparently, thanks to Khrushchev 
and the Party Central Committee, the traditions of the Cheka have been restored 
in the Soviet state security organs, the laws of a socialist society are being observed, 
and contacts with the people maintained. 

A sketch by Estonian writer A. Saar, entitled “One Rural Regional Commit- 
tee,” shows a committee chief who goes into every detail of production and knows 
how to deal with people. 

A. Dremov’s “The Specific Form of the Artistic Image” praises socialist 
realism and condemns formalism in art. The remark made in the final section, 
however, concerns both form and content: 

An ideological failure, an error undoubtedly have a negative effect, even on a 
writer’s mastery in the creation of form; however the effect is not direct, but indirect, 
not absolute, but relative. If an author has very little mastery, and if there is further 
a disparaging approach to reality, then the result is Not By Bread Alone or A New 

Year’s Tale by V. Dudintsev. 


Another writer attacked is $. Lvov for his tale Save Our Souls, published in the 
magazine Yunost. 

Heads of Western Communists parties represented in the present number are 
Palmiro Togliatti with “The Situation Today and the Struggle of the Working 
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Class in Italy,” a lecture read by him to the Moscow Party active on July 27, 
1960 and Palme Dutt’s anniversary article, “Forty Years of the British Communist 
Party.” 

To mark the trial of United States pilot Francis Powers, the magazine contains 
a final section on American sociological literature, entitled “The Sociology of 
Reconnaissance and Espionage.” Ati 


Chruschtschow 
By GeorG Patoczi-HorvatH 
Published by Verlag Heinrich Scheffler, Frankfurt am Main, 1960, 396 pp. 


This new biography of the present Soviet leader provides at the same time a 
review of the post-Stalin era in the USSR. The writer carefully points out the 
problems involved in any attempt to describe past events in the history of a 
Communist state: “In contrast to other countries, the future of the Soviet Union 
is clear—it is governed by plans and directed by the irrefutable laws of the devel- 
opment of society. The past, however, is extremely unclear. Past events are 
constantly being corrected and adjusted to the changing present. . . . Students of 
Soviet relations know how difficult it is to prophesy the Soviet past. . .” 


A very important aspect of Khrushchev’s personality is the fact that, prior 
to joining the Party in 1918, he was a half-educated, almost illiterate farm worker. 
He thus has nothing in common with the intellectual professional revolutionaries 
of the preceding generation of Soviet leaders. At the very outset of his career in 
the Party, Khrushchev possessed the feeling of superiority of a simple, primitive, 
and uneducated worker over the “‘scatter-brained intellectual.” There have never 
been any problems for him. Marxist theories have provided the means of compre- 
hending and explaining the world. Khrushchev is the sort of person who makes 
one book the center of his life, who flourishes in the belief that he has solved all 
mankind’s problems once and for all. Khrushchev is, of course, a pragmatist in 
the field of practical policy, yet it would be a mistake to regard him as uninfluenced 
by dogma. The writer in fact expresses the view that the Party leaders is a dyed- 
in-the-wool doctrinarian whose belief in the infallibility of Marxism-Leninism is 
not to be shaken by any discrepancies between theory and practice. One should 
not presume that the strong man in the Kremlin will one day abandon ideology 
and draw concrete conclusions from practical failures. 


A second feature of Khrushchev’s approach to politics and ideology is, 
according to Horvath, his Stalinism: “Khrushchev is through and through a 
product of the Stalin epoch.” He is a typical apparatchik and has always been an 
obedient tool in the Stalinist apparatus of terror. Khrushchev accordingly played 
a major role in the Party purges of 1932—33 and 1936-38. He was also a prominent 
figure during the bloody campaign against the kulaks as a class in 1929. On 
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Stalin’s seventieth birthday on December 21, 1949, Khrushchev called him, in 
a pamphlet to mark the occasion, the “wise father of the peoples,” a “‘war hero” 
and “outstanding military strategist,” a “genius,” a “great theoretician,” and so 
on. In his secret speech at the Twentieth Party Congress the faithful vassal 
admitted that Stalin was mainly responsible for the catastrophic defeats of the 
Soviet army in the first phase of World War II and that he had committed incom- 
prehensible errors throughout his life both in theory and practical policy. 


When examining the struggle for power after Stalin’s death, one must, 
according to Horvath, remember that Khrushchev is the perfect example of the 
apparatchik, the non-expert. The personal struggle between Khrushchev and 
Malenkov gives some idea of the rivalry between the two most important groups, 
the “technocrats” and “apparatchiki.” The former, as represented by Malenkoy, 
Molotov, Mikoyan, and Kaganovich, had worked for decades in the practical 
field, in the administration, economy, the armed forces, and so on. The apparatchiki 
are merely dilettantes. Their activities consist in supervising the experts and 
indoctrinating the Party cadres. They always adopt the dogmatic standpoint of 
Party agitator when faced with a problem. The writer relates an incident when a 
fire broke out during work on the Moscow subway. Khrushchev turned up and, 
instead of giving practical instructions, made a twenty-minute speech in which 
he appealed to the enthusiasm, courage, and readiness of the fire brigade members 
to sacrifice themselves as true workers for Communism. Khrushchev is thus, 
contrary to generally accepted opinion in the West, not a Realpolitiker, but 
rather a dilettante who seizes upon every project impatiently and with excessive 
optimism, in spite of his lack of knowledge. 


Khrushchev’s campaign of de-Stalinization really shook the Party. The secret 
report was not a personal, improvised work of the Party boss. It had been care- 
fully compiled months in advance by various experts who had had recourse to all the 
Marxist-Leninist literature available. As opposed to Mikoyan, Khrushchev was 
not a genuine anti-Stalinist. He was compelled by the development of domestic 
policy and the struggle in the Kremlin to read the report at the Party Congress 
himself. After the shock of the speech, according to Horvath, “the Party was 
left without a belief and without a past,” an extremely dangerous situation for an 
ideological movement. In order to safeguard themselves, the other Soviet leaders 
have since February 1956 been making sure that Khrushchev is unable to set 
about establishing his own dictatorship and carrying out purges. 


In conclusion the author comments on what the attitude of the non-Com- 
munist world toward the Soviet bloc ought to be in coming years: 


One is dealing not with a cold war between governments, between power 
blocs, but with a cold war between common human strivings and small power 
groups. The main persons in this important struggle are on the one side the dic- 
tators in the Kremlin, in Peking and their followers, and on the other side the 
whole of mankind. The peoples of the Soviet empire and most Party members 
are the convinced allies of the governments and peoples of the non-Communist 
world. 
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The cold war is continuing because Khrushchev is of the opinion that peaceful 
coexistence is impossible in the field of ideology. The fault of a democratic 
system, in the author’s opinion, is that those persons controlling public opinion 
in peacetime do not subordinate their own interests to the general interests of 
their nations and the non-Communist world. They are unaware that today the 
world is not at peace but at war. A further mistake is the failure to keep the public 
adequately informed on the situation in the Communist bloc. Horvath notes here 
that a thorough knowledge of recent Soviet and Chinese history, of Com- 
munist ideology and official jargon is much more important than the personal 
impressions which educated and gifted journalists, businessmen or politicians 
gain during visits to the East. It is enough to study the Communist press thor- 
oughly in order to understand and follow the situation in the East. Both Chinese 
Party resolutions and the Chinese press had mentioned that there had been numer- 
ous revolts in Tibet prior to the 1959 uprising. Yet the West was surprised by the 
1959 revolution. Western observation posts in Hongkong also provide less 
information about the failure of the people’s communes in China than the Chinese 


press itself. S. Yowev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

PANAS FEDENKO, A New History of the 
CPSU, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 56, 1960, 
142 pp. (In Russian.) 


The present work analyzes the new textbook 
of Party history published in the USSR in 1959, 
comparing it with the old Short Course in order 
to show how events are “adjusted.” Fedenko’s 
work follows the same plan as the official Party 
history, each chapter and section thus serving as 
a critical commentary on the new history. It 
consists of the following sections: Revolutionary 
Ideas and the Workers’ Movement in Russia 
prior to 1917; The October 1917 Revolution; 
The Twelfth Congress of the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Party and the Switch to the New Economic 
Policy; The Period of “Initial Accumulation” and 
the Forced Collectivization of Agriculture; World 
War II; The Postwar Period down to Stalin’s 
Death; Soviet Government Policy in the Period 
1953—58; The Activities of the Soviet Communist 
Party over the Last Forty Years; The Seven-Year 
Plan. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 2, 1960, 152 pp. (In Russian.) 

The Articles Section of this issue begins with 
G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Modernization of the 
Soviet Automobile Industry,” which discusses 
the present state of the industry and the plans for 
its development during the Seven-Year plan. The 
article contains much factual material on the out- 
put of the 22 automobile plants in the USSR. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Cartography of Forests 
in the USSR” is a historical and geographical 
sketch of cartographical work in Russia from 1613 
down to the present. 

A. Kashin’s “The Extent of Soviet-Chinese 
Differences” analyzes the differences between the 
USSR and China and the reasons for them. The 
author expresses the view that such differences 
are becoming more noticeable, although they are 
at present restricted to inner-Party matters. 

M. Kitaev’s “The Realization of Scientific 
Discoveries” discusses scientific work in the 
various research and higher educational institu- 
tions. The author examines the discrepancy bet- 
ween theory and practice, the interference of 
state organs in work, and the official policy of 
centralization. 

A. Dombrovsky’s “The Soviet Interpretation 
of Early Byzantine History” discusses works by 
Soviet historians on this epoch and concludes 
that Soviet historians are doing their utmost to 
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adjust events in this period to Marxist-Leninist 
formulas. 

The Notes Section contains P. Kovankovsky’s 
“The Soviet State Budget for 1960” and yV. 
Holubnychy’s “Unpublished Data from Soviet 
Censuses.” 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section con- 
tains two general surveys, V. Holubnychy’s 
“Soviet Agriculture as Seen by American Spe- 
cialists” and A. Gaev’s “Literature Published in 
Soviet Periodicals, 1957—60.” It also contains 
reviews of Osnovy marksi leninizma (Foundations 
of Marxism-Leninism), by M. Levshin; Voprosy 
ekonomiki, Nos.1—6 (1959), by A. Bilimovich; 
Selo Viryatino v proshlom i nastoyashchem (The 
Village of Viryatino, Past and Present), by G. 
Akhminov; A. L. Sidorov (ed.), Ocherki istorii 
SSSR 1907—mart 1917 (Outline of the History of 
the USSR, 1907—March 1917), by I. Gapanovich. 
T. K. Chugunov’s Narodnoe obrazovanie v Sovetskom 
Soyuze i v Rossii (Public Education in the Soviet 
Union and in Russia), by I. Nikodimov; Ruassty 
JSolklor, materialy i issledovaniya (Russian Folklore: 
Materials and Research), vol. III, by A. Obo- 
lensky; S.A. Pokrovsky’s alsifikatsiya istorii 
russkoi mysli v sovremennoi reaktsionnoi burzhuaznoi 
literature (The Falsification of the History of 
Russian Thought in Contemporary Reactionary 
Bourgeois Literature), by V. Zenkovsky. 

This issue also contains a bibliography of new 
literature on the Soviet Union and Communism 
and a chronicle on the work of the Institute. 





I. N. NIKODIMOV, Memories of the Kiev- 
Pechersk Monastery, Series Il (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 76, 1960. (In Russian.) 


The present work contains a brief description 
of the monastery, its administration, economic 
and cultural life. The author then describes the 
monastery’s hierarchy and the most characteristic 
episodes in its history. Historical facts quoted are 
the confiscation of its treasures in 1921—22, life 
in the monastery under the Soviets and during 
the German occupation. 

. 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW, No. ¥ 
1960, 140 pp. (In English.) 

This issue begins with A.Omerkhan’s “A 
History of the Establishment of Soviet Rule in 
Turkestan,” which gives an account of the pene- 
tration and conquest of the country by the Com- 
munists and the opposition of the people, led by 
the intelligentsia, to Soviet rule. 





. Davletshin’s “The Development of Tatar 
Education Under the Soviet Regime“ traces 
Soviet efforts to Russify Tatar youth. 

A. Hakimoglu’s “The Ufa Moslem Religious 
Administration and its Work” gives an account 
of the conflict between Islam and Communism 
in Tatarstan. 

N. A. Teodorowitsch’s “A Fresh Campaign 
Against Islam in the USSR” gives examples of the 
renewed vigor with which the Soviet authorities 
are persecuting Islam, in line with their general 
anti-religious policy. 

M. Tachmurat’s “Livestock Raising in the 
Turkestan Soviet Republics” relates the de- 
tcrioration of this branch of the economy of 
Turkestan through the “socialist experiments” 
of the Soviet government. 


H. Findeisen’s “The Turkmen-Oghuz” sketches 
the origin, history and customs of these peoples. 

L. Holubnychy’s “‘Cultural Changes Among the 
Siberian Chukchi and Yakuts Under the Soviet 
Regime” tells of Soviet efforts to Russify the 
young generation in Siberia. 

A. Kashin’s “The Moslems in China and their 
Struggle with Communism” gives an account of 
the resistance of the Turkic peoples to Chinese 
Communist rule in Sinkiang. 

N. Poppe’s “Soviet Oriental Studies in the 
Post-Stalin Period” shows how this branch of 
scholarship is used as an instrument of Soviet 
expansion and foreign policy. 

This issue also contains an article on the tenth 
anniversary of the Institute, book reviews and 
a chronicle of events. 








CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1960 


1 Soviet statement on the situation in the Congo 
published. 

Bulgarian government delegation headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters Stanko Todorov arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and the Premier of the Dahomey Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Report published of meeting of Uzbek Party 
activists in Tashkent. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee in 
Vilnyus. 

Report published of meeting of Turkmen 
Party activists in Ashkhabad. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Lithuanian. Party Central Committee in 
Vilnyus. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Party Committee. 

The Australian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

The Dutch Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of death of Central 
Committee official I. P. Ignatov. 


to 


Twentieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Moldavian SSR celebrated. 

General Secretary of the Arab League 

Mohammed Abdel Hasun arrives in Moscow. 

Report published that there were 25,000 
applications for admission to the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples and that the 
500 places available have been filled. 

Joint statement of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and the conference 
of Cuban workers on the situation in Cuba 
published. 

Report published by the Committee for 
State Security of the arrest on the Sovict- 
Iranian border of alleged spy V. M. Slavnov. 

Session of Presidium of the Soviet Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Peace ends in Moscow. 

Members of the K.S. Stanislavsky and 
V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko Theater leave 
Moscow for Szeged in Hungary to participate 
in a theater festival. 
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Exchange of telegrams between Brezhne\ 
and Khrushchev and Nasser on the Egyptian 
Day of Revolution of July 23 published. 

De Gaulle’s reply to Khrushchev on the 
execution of the Algerian Laclifie published. 

Mikoyan receives the Executive Secretary 
of the UN Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. 

Eighth plenary session of the Komsomo! 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s message to the sixth internation- 
al conference on the prohibition of atomic and 
nuclear weapons and on disarmament in Tokio 
published. 

Sovict note to the Italian government on 
disarmament published. 

Text of decree of the fifth plenary session 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions published, “On the Work of the 
Trade Union Organizations in the Mobiliza- 
tion of Workers to Fulfill the Decisions of 
the Twenty-First Party Congress on the De- 
velopment of Industry, Transport, the Intro- 
duction into Production of the Latest Achieve- 
ments of Science and Technology and on the 
Tasks of the Trade Unions in Connection with 
the Decisions of the July Central Commit- 
tee Plenum.” 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
violation of Soviet air space on July 1 by an 
RB-47 airplane published. 

Ghana government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Chairman of the Nigerian Council of 
Ministers Diori on the proclamation of Nige- 
rian independence published. 

Report published of conference convened 
by the Central Committce departments of 
propaganda and agitation in Moscow. 

Brezhnev reccives the Pakistani and Icelandic 
ambassadors. 

Eighth plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee ends in Moscow. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict 
on awards to 1,488 merchant shipping person- 
nel published. 
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Appeal of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace published. 

Mikoyan receives the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador. 


Soviet note to the British government on the 
violation of Soviet air space by a US RB-47 
airplane on July 1 from a base in England 
published. 

Detachment of the Soviet Baltic Fleet arrives 
on a visit to Helsinki. 

Report published of closing of competition 
for a textbook on philosophy. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
President of the Council of Ministers of the 
Upper Volta Republic on the proclamation 
of the latter’s independence published. 

Gromyko receives Hasun. 

The Bulgarian Ambassador holds reception 
for Bulgarian government delegation in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Ghana government 
delegation in the Crimea. 


Soviet statement on the immediate withdrawal 
of all Belgian troops from the Congo published. 

Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Macmillan on the international situation 
published. 

Reception held in the Party Central Commit- 
tee for delegation of the Icelandic Communist 
Party. 

Fourth Congress of Tadzhik teachers ends 
in Stalinabad. 

Presidium of the Supreme Sovict cf the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 894 teachers 
and educational officials nominated at the 
Congress of Ukrainian Teachers. 

The ‘Turkish Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


7 Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
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the Premier of the Ivory Coast on the proc- 
lamation of the latter’s independence published. 


Statement of Sovict Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov at the United Nations 
opposing the sending of Canadian troops to 
the Congo published. 

Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On 
Measures for the Further Improvement of 
Trade” published. 

Detachment of the Sovict Baltic Fleet re- 
turns home from Helsinki. 

Twenty-Fifth International 
Orientalists begins in Moscow. 


Congress of 
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Brezhnev receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 


Khrushchev’s replics to Pravda questions on 
disarmament published. 

Afghan National Assembly ratifies Sovict— 
Afghan agreement on cultural cooperation of 
March 4, 1960. 

Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Building of Schools and Measures to Improve 
the Material Basis of the School” published. 

Mikoyan receives Indian delegation headed 
by Minister of Agriculture P. S. Deshmukh. 

The Dutch Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Brezhnev. 


Soviet note to the Norwegian government on 
the latter’s role in the violation of Soviet air 
space by a US RB-47 airplane on July 1 
published. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry report requesting 
that US military attaché E. M. Kerton leave 
the USSR published. 

Delegation of the Indonesian Society for 
People’s Culture arrives in Moscow. 

Hungarian government delegation headed 
by Premier Miinnich leaves Budapest for 
Moscow. 


United Arab Republic delegation headed by 
Minister of Public Works Araf arrives in 
Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Japan—USSR 
Society Kitamura arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Japanese businessmen arrives 
in Moscow for the opening of the Japanese 
industrial exhibition. 

Soviet—Afghan agreement signed in Kabul 
on the sale of Soviet equipment to Afghanistan. 

Forticth anniversary of the establishment 
of Soviet power in the Nakhichevan ASSR 
celebrated. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
Premier of the Republic of Chad on the 
proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to North Korea in October 1960. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of West German 
worker H. Schmid containing a copy of a 
memorandum of the inhabitants of Nurem- 
burg-Fiirth to the heads of the Sovict, US, 
British, and French governments on dis- 
armament, the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany, and the creation of a neutral 
zone in Germany published. 
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Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 198 workers in the 
Lithuanian fishing industry. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 926 teachers and educa- 
tion officials nominated at the Congress of 
Kazakh Teachers. 

Hungarian industrial exhibit opens in 
Moscow. 


13 Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the Cen- 


tral African Republic on the proclamation of 
the latter’s independence published. 


14 Report published that the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet has ratified the agreement on 
Soviet—Afghan cultural cooperation signed in 
Kabul on March 4, 1960. 

Report published that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has ratified by 
a decree of August 10, 1960 a convention on 
arbitration of June 10, 1958 drawn up by the 
UN Conference for International Trade 
Arbitration. 

Japanese government delegation headed by 
Minister of Foreign Trade and Industry Isii 
arrives in Moscow to open Japanese industrial 
exhibit. 

Soviet industrial and agricultural exhibit 
opens in Pyongyang. 

Report published that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has awarded or- 
ders and medals to 929 teachers and educational 
officials nominated at the Congress of 
Belorussian Teachers. 


Khrushchev has talk with French Communist 
Party Secretary M. Thorez in Yalta. 

Mikoyan receives Hasun. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of Japanese 
businessmen. 

Mikoyan receives Hungarian Premier 
Miinnich. 


16 Japanese industrial exhibit opens in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet doctors and nurses arrives 
in the Congo. 

Twenty-Fifth International Congress of 
Orientalists ends in Moscow. 

Cuban Premier F. Castro’s reply to Khrush- 
chev’s greetings telegram on the seventh 
anniversary of the Movement of July 26 
published. 
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Reception held in the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR for the participants in the Twenty- 
Fifth International Congress of Orientalists. 

Finnish Defense Minister pays a call 
on Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal 
Malinovsky. 

Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia N. A. Mik- 
hailov presents his credentials to President 
Sukarno. 


Trial of US pilot Francis Powers begins in 
Moscow. 

Central Committee greetings to the Eighth 
Congress of the Cuban People’s Socialist 
Party published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the Prime Minister of the Gabun Republic 
on the proclamation of the latter’s indepen- 
dence published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and President Makarios of Cyprus on the 
proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Telegram of congratulations of Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev to Premier Sukarno on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Indonesian independence published. 

Soviet Ambassador to the Congo M. D. 
Yakovlev presents his credentials to President 
Kasavubu. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 500 teachers and edu- 
cation officials nominated at the Congress of 
Kirgiz Teachers. 

Central Committee Secretary M. Suslov 
receives Secretary General of the British 
Communist Party John Gollan. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies convention on fishing in the North 
East Atlantic drawn up at a conference in 
London. 

Brezhnev’s telegram to the President of 
Ecuador on the Ecuadorian national holiday 
published. 


19 Second Soviet space ship put into an orbit 


around the earth. 

Report published by the Soviet foreign 
ministry that the Soviet government has no 
intention at present of establishing a direct 
USSR-US air communication. 

Report published that the Soviet govern- 
ment has decided to return to Rumania ar- 
chives seized during the war. 





Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet published, “On the Extension of the 
City Limits, Change in the Administrative 
and Territorial Division of the City of Moscow 
and the Transfer to the Administrative and 
Economic Control of the City Soviet of the 
Green Belt Region.” 

TASS report published on changes in the 
administrative and territorial division of 
Moscow Oblast. 

Mikoyan receives Kenya political figure 
A. Odingo. 

Chairman of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions Agostino Novella arrives in the USSR. 


US Pilot Francis Powers sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment in Moscow. 

United Arab Republic government delega- 
tion headed by Vice President Kahali arrives 
in Moscow. 

Fortieth Anniversary of the establishment 
of Soviet authority in Dagestan ASSR cele- 
brated. 

Deputy Premier of the Chinese State Coun- 
cil Chen U arrives in Tashkent en route for 
Kabul. 

Exhibition “Czechoslovakia in 1960” 
opens in Kiev. 
Soviet statement on the situation in the Congo 
published. 

TASS statement published on the return 
to earth of a Soviet space ship. 


Soviet foreign minister’s letter to the United 
Nations requesting the inclusion in the fif- 
teenth UN General Assembly of the question 
of alleged US aggression against the USSR 
published. 

Party delegation headed by P. N. Demichev 
leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Soviet chargé d’affaires in Iraq A. S. Semiosh- 
kin visits the Iraqi Minister of Education in 
connection with the transfer to Iraq of equip- 
ment for technical schools, a gift of the Soviet 
government. 

Kahali pays calls on Mikoyan, Brezhnev, and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Novikov. 

Soviet Ambassador to Cuba S. M. Kudryav- 
tsev presents his credentials to President 
Torrado. 


3 TASS report published that the Soviet space 
ship carried out its research program. 
Statements by US Army Sergeant W. O. 
Swoboda requesting political asylum in the 
Soviet embassy in East Germany published. 


Soviet-United Arab Republic talks begin in 
Moscow on economic problems. 

Guinea President Sekou Touré receives 
Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries G. A. Zhukov 
in Conakry. 

Brezhnev receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 

Mikoyan receives Araf. 

Mikoyan receives the Rumanian Ambas- 
sador. 

Liberian government holds reception for 
Zhukov. 


24 Telegram from the Cuban government thank- 


ing Khrushchev for his support and aid 
published. 

Chinese cultural delegation en route for 
Poland arrives in Moscow. 

Ghana Premier Nkrumah receives Zhukov. 


Materials of press conference in the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR on the flight of the 
Soviet space ship published. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement that the 
US is allegedly sending arms, equipment and 
military personnel to South Vietnam pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s message to the Seventeenth 
Olympic Games published. 

The Tunisian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Society for Cooperation 
between Denmark and the Sovict Union 
arrives in Moscow. 

Head of Indonesian Naval Forces Rear 
Admiral R. E. Martadinati arrives in Moscow. 

Meeting between delegation of the Ghana 
cooperative organizations and members of the 
board of the Central Union of Consumers 
Cooperatives held in Moscow. 

Death reported of Chairman of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
SSR F. Karibzhanov. 


26 Agreement on cultural cooperation between 


the USSR and Ghana and a protocol on 


* cultural exchange for 1960—61 signed in Accra. 


Khrushchev has talk with collective farm 
workers from Kalinovka Village, Kursk 
Oblast. 

Congo Prime Minister Lumumba receives 
Zhukov. 

Mikoyan receives Iraqi Minister of Public 
Works and Living Accommodation Construc- 
tion Yusef. 
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Martadinati pays call on Vice Admiral 
I. D. Eliseev. 
Mikoyan receives T. Kitamura. 


Agreement signed in Helsinki on Sovict— 
Finnish cultural cooperation. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on economic 
and technical aid to the United Arab Republic 
by the USSR in the completion of work on the 
Assuan Dam. 

Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry requesting that US embassy attaché 
J. P. Winters leave the USSR. 

Mikoyan receives Japanese political figure 
M. Sudzuki. 

Mikoyan and Polyansky receive group of 
editors of US provincial newspapers. 

Martadinati pays call on Commander in 
Chief of Soviet Naval Forces Admiral S. G. 
Gorshkov. 


Party delegation leaves Moscow for Hanoi to 
participate in the Third Congress of the North 
Vietnam Workers’ Party. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Health V. S. Kurashov arrives in 
Cambodia. 


Report published of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to Finland at the beginning of 
September. 

Report published of signing of agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation and 
a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Ghana. 

Khrushchev receives Sudzuki. 
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Death reported of Party Central Committee 
official P. S. Tsarev. 

Costa Rican parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev visits Hungarian industrial cx- 
hibit in Moscow. 

Zhukov arrives in Addis-Ababa. 

Report published of the award of orders 
and medals to 550 teachers and education 
officials nominated at the Congress of Georgian 
Teachers. 

Gromyko’s statement on speech by US Sec- 
retary of State Herter on the situation in Latin 
America published. 

Report published of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s readiness to grant India a further 500 
million rubles credit for its Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

Report published of the award of orders 
and medals to 951 teachers and education 
officials nominated at the Congress of Uzbek 
Teachers. 





Changes and Appointments 

M. D. Yakovlev appointed Ambassador to the 
Congo. 
K. M. Kuliev appointed Ambassador to 
Tunisia. 
I, N. Yakushin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Thailand in connection with 
his transfer to other dutics. 

A. N. Nikolaev appointed Ambassador to 
Thailand. 


New Contributor 


Kent, Nixotar. Born 1920 in Riga. Journalist specializing in economic problems of the Sovict 
Union and the satellites. Former contributor to journal Ost-Probleme. Now living in West Berlin. 
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The first comprehensive study of an 
important branch of agriculture in the 
Soviet Union, by a recognized authority 


Plant Cultivation in the USSR 


(IN RUSSIAN) 
By Professor A. Z. Arkhimovich 
Chapters on: The Development of Agriculture in Prerevolutionary Russia; The 
Division of the Territory of the USSR into Raions on the Basis of Soil and Climatic 
Conditions; Agricultural Crops, their Distribution and Location in the USSR; Agri- 


cultural Technology, Genetics, and Selection in the USSR; Sowing Areas in the USSR, 
Average Harvests, Total Yields, and the Agricultural Policy of the Soviet Government 


A Supplement by Professor V. 1. Gorodetsky on ‘‘Natural Fodder Land in the USSR 
and its Utilization,”’ and 18 pages of bibliography 


232 Pages. Price in USA and Canada, $4; elsewhere DM 16.— 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Munich 22 - Germany 














PANAS FEDENKO Stalin’s famous Short 
Course in the History of the 


The New Communist Party of 


Bolsheviks provided Party 


“History OF Ue SOVIAL | evitene. sr goers 


until it was replaced in 1959 


Communist Party” | smu sicw 


Soviet Communist Party. 


Professor Fedenko's 


(In Russian) 


searching analysis of this 


140 Pages - Price: $1.50 new official Party history is 
an indispensable tool 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR for all students of current 





Munich 22 - Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Germany Soviet affairs 








